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. + + Magis amica veritas. 


‘‘ History,” according to a well-known ironical saying, ‘is a col- 
lection of fables that have been agreed upon (wn tas de fables con- 
venues).” Those inclined to the adoption of that unpleasantly smart 
saying might point just now to the curious efforts. of some writers 
in America—though those writers are not all of American origin—to 
create a new lot of fables, concerning the bearing of the Government 
of Russia, as well as of this country, during the American Union War, 
and during the Mexican War for the installation of the Austrian 
Archduke Maximilian. Fortunately, facts of the clearest description 
are at hand from which those strange effurts can be refuted. 

One of the fables which some pro-Russian writers in the United 
States have latterly sought to instil into the public mind of their 
country is to this effect, that Czar Alexander II. had, at the time of 
the sorest straits of the American Republic, ordered a naval demon- 
stration in, her aid, and thereby prevented England from taking a 
decisive step in favour of the Southern Confederacy. Now, nothing 
could be farther from the truth, 

in the North American Review of June, I am glad to say, Mr. 
Fienry Clews has effectively disposed of what he rightly calls the 
‘“‘ myth,” the ‘“‘ Miinchhausen story,” of this proffered naval aid by 
Russia in the war of the Transatlantic Republic against the slave- 
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holders’ rebellion. The partisans of an aggressive Muscovite 
Autocracy against a nation which at this moment represents 
European culture and parliamentary institutions in Asia, whilst 
Czarism continues to be the most backward Asiatic tyranny in Europe, 
have not a leg to stand upon in that exploded tale about the help 
said to have been offered to the cause of the North by the Russian 
fleet. The facts given by Mr. Henry Clews are simply over- 
whelming. 

On the other hand, I am bound to state that the same author has 
been strangely led into error as to the conduct of the Government 
of this country in the early sixties. Painful as it is, it must be 
owned that the letter of Mr. Gladstone, addressed to Mr. Henry 
Clews under date of May 30, 1889, as to the attitude and the doings 
of the English Government during the great crisis which decided 
the fate of the American Union, is thoroughly misleading. I can 
speak on that point from the fullest personal recollection, having 
during all the years when the fature of the Republic trembled in 
the balance, done whatever lay in my power on the side of the 
righteous cause against the evil intentions of the then governing 
classes in England. Better still, I can give irrefutable documentary 
evidence that Mr. Gladstone’s statement, which is now published 
for the first time, is most unaccountably deceptive. 

The real fact is, the chief Ministers of the London Government 
did intend recognising the Southern Confederacy as an independent 
State. More than that, they had oecupied themselves even with the 
plan of proposing such a recognition, first to France, and then, on 
the part of England and France, to other Powers. 

It is not true, as Mr. Gladstone suggested, that the subject was 
never dealt with until such a proposition came from Napoleon III. 
On the contrary, a scheme of that kind had been hatched by the 
English Premier and his Foreign Secretary long before. And it was 
-only dropped in consequence of the sudden turn in the fortune of 
war, which, unexpectedly to them, occurred in favour of the North. 
Worse still, the notorious scheme had at one time evidently had the 
approval of Mr. Gladstone himself ! 

Certainly no blame attaches to Mr. Henry Clews. Formerly, it 
seems, he had correctly estimated the policy of the Government of 
Lord Palmerston. But being honoured by the communication from 
Mr. Gladstone, he, naturally confiding in its correctness, now 
writes : 


‘‘When the British Government did, on one occasion, consider the 
question of the recognition of the South .and intervention in the war, it 
was solely on the proposition of the French Emperor, Napoleon the Third, 
who wanted to break up our Union, in order to promote his scheme fur 
planting the Latin race in America, by establishing, under French pro. 
tection, an Empire in Mexico, with Maximilian on the throne. But his 
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proposition was at once unanimously, emphatically, and unconditionally 
rejected by the British Cabinet.” 


And again: 


“In this letter, it will be seen, Mr. Gladstone, the Grand Old Man as 
England called him, a member of the British Cabinet during Lord 
Palmerston’s administration, which extended from 1859 to 1865, more 
than covering the period of the war for the Union, assured me that the 
Cabinet never at any time dealt with the subject of recognising the 
Southern States, except to decline to entertain the proposition of France, 
and this ‘ without qualification, hesitation, delay, or dissent.’ What could 
be more positive and emphatic than this? What more unequivocal, 
explicit, and direct? It is an unqualified statement that the British 
Government had never during the war in any way considered the question 
of recognising the Southern Confederacy, except on that one occasion, and 
England was the first nation to which the French proposal was made. ... 
This positive testimony from so high and competent an authority as Mr. 
Gladstone ought to be conclusive in effectually disproving the unfounded 
“cock and bull’ story that England, at one time, contemplated the 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy.” .. . 


After this it will come as a shock upon those not fully conversant 
with the history of those days, to find from documentary proof that 
Mr. Gladstone’s assertion has also not a leg to stand upon. 


II 


“ Jefferson Davis has made an army, and has made a navy ; and he is 
going to make a nation! We may anticipate with certainty the success of 
the Southern States so far as regards effecting their separation from the 
North. I, for my part, cannot but believe that that event is as certain 
as anything future and contingent can be.” 


These were the jubilant words of a famed English orator, states- 
man, and Cabinet Minister, in a great speech at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in 1862. Who uttered them? 

Mr. GLapsToNE! 

‘Does any one imagine that, as a Cabinet Minister, he would have 
presumed to speak thus, if he had not been sure of the intentions of 
his colleagues? The mere idea would be preposterous. 

Here, the reader may already be startled enough ; for Mr. Gladstone 
himself came out, in that prematurely triumphant harangue, as a 
partisan of Jeff. Davis. How is it, then, that he could write a letter 
such as the one he addressed to the contributor of the North 
American Review ? 

Painful as it again is, the truth must be told. ‘There is a 
legendary Gladstone possessing all the virtues; and there is a real 
one; with some astounding flaws in character. Those who are aware 
of -his extraordinary argumentative peculiarities; of the facility he 
had in glossing over the hardest facts; ignoring, suppressing, or 
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rounding upon facts, when they were inconvenient to him, in # 
manner only found among the most extreme clerical casuists in 
history, will scarcely wonder at the suppressio veri, and the suggestio 
falsi, in the curious letter in question. It amounts to one of the 
worst quibbles, It gives an entirely false idea of what really 
happened in England in the early sixties. 

For a proper judgment, it is necessary to refer here to Mr. 
Gladstone’s past. 

In his youth, he had already a strong theological bent of the 
saserdotal kind. Had he been enabled to follow it up, there can 
scarcely be a doubt that later on he would have gone the way which 
the converts Newman and Manning did, with whom he remained 
friends during life. As it was, he went Rome-wards a good long 
way. He condemned any law of divorce, of which he said that the 
Church of the early centuries had never soiled its shining garment: 
with such an institution! “The Church,” for him, meant the Papal 
Church. In Parliament he opposed with all his might—once by 
obstructive amendments to the number of about fifty—any legislative 
measures for curbing the Romanist movement within the State 
Established Church to which he outwardly belonged. He remained 
a Sacerdotalist all his life, with a strong crypto-Catholic leaning. 

A few years before his death he wrote a long letter to Cardinal 
Rampolla, asking that the Pope should recognise the Apostolic 
succession of the bishops of the Established Church of England. 
In that letter he called the Pope, who claims supremacy over all 
nations in matters spiritual as well as temporal, the “head of 
Christendom ” ! 

A mind of this kind easily lends itself to casuistry. It is 
unpleasant to have to go into these details concerning the late 
Liberal leader ; but duty compels. I have often heard men, other- 
wise firm adherents of his in politics, say, by way of excuse for his 
sudden changes and his facility for ignoring facts or explaining 
away his own doings: ‘‘ He is made in such a manner that he easily 
persuades himself of being always consistent and in the right.” 
His own father, however, when being congratulated by the poet 
Wordsworth on the son’s College success, answered: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I 
thank you. My son has certainly distinguished himself greatly at 
the University, and I trust he will continue to do so when he enters 
public life, for there is no doubt he is a man of great ability ; but,” 
he added, “he has no stability.” 

Stability, Mr. Gladstone showed nevertheless in regard to 
America in so far as, in his maiden speech in the House of 
Commons, he practically defended the institution of slavery as far 
as it was possible then—the fortune of his family having been 
built upon that peculiar institution—and that, in 1862, he still 
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rejoiced, happily wrongly, in the coming triumph of the man who 
wished to build up a “ Black Empire.” Stability he also showed in 
his persistent crypto-Catholic tendency—but with one extraordinary 
exception. It was when the Irish party in the House of Commons, 
to whom he had made a considerable concession for the creation of 
@ Roman Catholic University at Dublin, brought about his downfall 
as Premier, as they wanted: even a larger concession, in spite of the 
objections of both Liberals and Conservatives. 

Then Mr, Gladstone, personally angered in the extreme, wrote 
his famous pamphlets in which he denounced the Papacy ; asserting 
that loyalty to one’s country was incompatible with adherence to the 
principles exacted from Roman Catholics by the head of their 
Church. Afterwards he veered round again, acknowledging the 
Pontiff as the head of Christendom. 


III 


In politics the same strange behaviour. 
When Poerio and his associates were suffering in the prisons of 
Naples, Gladstone made their treatment known in England. Italians 
for a long time honoured him for that good act. Bat when Gari- 
baldi had made his triumphal entry in London, and was the object 
of universal admiration in England (Ireland, to which he could not 
even dare to go, forming the sole exception), Gladstone, at the 
bidding of Napoleon III., brought about the sudden departure of 
the Deliverer of the Kingdom of Naples and founder of Italian 
anity. 

Of the nocturnal scene between Gladstone and Garibaldi, which 
led to what was held to be virtually an expulsion of the guest of the 
English nation, the great Italian gave to me the first account early 
next morning. In company with my wife, I had fetched him from 
the Dake of Sutherland’s mansion, where, until then, he had been 
kept in the charmed circle of the aristocracy—restrained, by the 
arrangements made, from visiting, or seeing, exiled leaders of various 
countries. I took him, in the Duke’s own carriage, first to my own 
house, then to Ledru-Rollin, who had sacrificed his whole career in 
1849 for the sake of the Roman Republic, at the time I was as a 
diplomatic envoy at Paris. Then I drove with Garibaldi also to 
Louis Blanc. Both French Republican leaders Garibaldi had never 
in his life seen before. 

It was on this occasion he told me, with much sadness, what 
Gladstone had done to him the night before. I immediately 
informed several prominent Liberals, whereupon “indignation 
meetings ” were organised. But Garibaldi quickly left the English 
shores in disgust. 
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Gladstone, formerly a Conservative, and having only been consi- 
dered a trustworthy member of the Liberal “party a few years 
before this deplorable occurrence, lost all popularity when his pro- 
cedures in regard to Garibaldi became known. In order to recover 
popularity, he, for the first time, made a promise to a deputation of 
working men—who came to reproach him about the treatment of 
Garibaldi—that he would henceforth declare for the enlargement of 
the suffrage. Until then, the United Kingdom had not had more 
than about 1,000,000 of electors, or rather less even; many men 
having a cumulative vote as householders, as landowners in various 
party of the country, as voters at their former University, and so 
forth. Out of the evil deed against Garibaldi some good came 
therefore. A few years afterwards the Parliamentary suffrage was 
enlarged to some extent. 

When the German people of Schleswig-Holstein—who from 
1848-50 had waged war against the foreign dominion of Denmark, 
employing an army of their own—were to be freed at last, in 1863, 
by the united strength of the German nation, Gladstone and his 
colleagues made an offer to the tyrant of France for an armed 
alliance against Germany. Louis Napoleon, however, having pre- — 
viously made a similar offer to England for an alliance against Russia 
during the Polish rising of 1863 (no doubt with a view to a French 
campaign on the Rhine, and the introduction of Jerome Napoleon on 
® Polish throne), met with a refusal from London. In return, he 
then refused co-operation with England against Germany. 

The fact of this clandestine attempt of the “ Liberal” English 
Cabinet against the German people of Schleswig-Holstein remained a 
secret for fifteen years. Gladstone himself finally divulged it in 
1878 in the Nineteenth Century, for the purpose of proving that in 
1863 he had not been lacking in “ patriotic” conduct ! 

In 1863 the whole German nation, having the combined military 
power of Prussia, Austria, and the smaller States at its disposal, was 
enthusiastically bent upon the deliverance of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Had England, under the mistaken advice of men like Gladstone, 
engaged in war against Germany, the result would have been the 
same as that of the Napoleonic intervention in Mexico. 

The judgment passed by Gladstone's father upon the character of 
the son had a remarkable illustration in the case of the Home Rule 
movement. For years Mr. Gladstone had declared that the leaders 
of that movement were “ marching through rapine and murder to the 
disruption of the Empire.” When Parliament was dissolved, he asked 
for a large majority in the interest of the full maintenance of the 
Union ; or else the Liberal party, he said, would be exposed to a 
temptation. 

But when he did not obtain a majority, he went, over night, into 
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the camp of those whom he had before treated to a cruel Law of 
Suspects, doing away with all legal, judicial forms. Unquestionably 
he “persuaded himself” also on that occasion that he had remained 
quite consistent. 

In the ’eighties, when Italy was still in much fear of French 
designs upon her security, and therefore sought safety in the Triple 
Alliance, the writer of the pamphlet on Poerio did a strange thing. 
Using the pseudonym of “ Onutidanos,” he attacked the Italian 
Government—and its Premier, Crispi, in special—in unmeasured 
terms as a “Jacobin” Government, and he urged upon the Italians 
the withdrawal from the Triple Alliance. 

There was much speculation as to the personality of the author 
of this fierce onslaught. Gladstone remained mute as to his author- 
ship. Some time afterwards the publishing firm of the Review in 
which his article had appeared let the secret out. It then became 
publicly known that it was Gladstone who had given the Italians 
such fatal advice at a time when the Paris Government was uni- 
versally suspected of evil intentions against Italy, especially after 
the annexation of Tunis had brought Italy, so to say, into a cleft 
stick held by France between Tunis and Toulon. No one had 
denounced that annexation of Tunis in more passionate language 
than was used by Garibaldi. To me, Cairoli, the former Italian 
Minister, when on a visit in London, bitterly complained of how he 
himself had been deceived, bamboozled, in that affair by the Paris 
Government. 

The violent overthrow of the South African Republic in 1877, 
under the Government of Mr. Disraeli, had been rightly branded by 
Gladstone, in Opposition, as a tyrannous, even an “insane” act, 
which must be undone. But when he came to power, he did not 
keep his promise. Out of this arose the first Boer war, in which 
England was defeated. Then a peace was concluded, whose stipu- 
lations were such that a new treaty had to be negotiated ; and then 
another war followed, from the terrible effects of which England 
suffers to this very day. 

How different might the course of events have been had Glad- 
stone kept his former promise of a full restoration of Transvaal 
independence, without adding any reservation from which afterwards 
public opinion was falsely impressed with the notion that England 
had a right of interference in the internal affairs of the South 
African Republic ! 

Gladstone had been a member of the Government which carried 
on the Crimean war. But towards the end of that struggle against 
Russia’s attempt of seizing hold of Constantinople, he suddenly 
effected a change of front. Henceforth his policy towards Russia 
was of the most vacillating kind. This became glaringly manifest 
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when Russia actually invaded Afghanistan, England’s ally, and tore 
a piece of territory from the Ameer’s dominions. Gladstone finally 
allowed Russia thus to injure the very bulwark of India. 

It is well known that he aimed at a re-union of the Anglican 
Church ;with the Roman Catholic Church and with the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, as represented by the Pope-Czar. In this theo- 
logical desire of his, the secret of his policy in regard to Russia is 
to be found. A personal friend of Mr. Gladstone, Principal 
Tulloch, belonging to the Scottish clergy, but a man of somewhat 
more enlightened ideas, said in Fraser’s Magazine, in a review of 
Gladstone’s collected works, that ‘‘ in everything Gladstone wrote, or 
did, he dragged the theological chain after him.” 

That may be seen also in Gladstone’s bulky writings on Homer, 
through all of which I have gone, They are not only disfigured by 
almost incredible errors of fact, and by want of knowledge in com- 
parative mythology, but also by theological whims which prevent 
him forming the necessary unbiassed judgment. It is this strange 
strain in his character which affected also his style in politics—so 
much so that many speeches of his gave afterwards rise to a great 
deal of doubt as to what he really had meant in his involved sen- 
tences. Even where he had spoken with apparent plainness, he 
would, later on, often give quite a different interpretation to his 
words, much to the astonishment of friends and opponents, 


IV 





This rapid character sketch was necessary for understanding the 
strange letter on American affairs. However, nothing could be 
farther from me than to depreciate whatever useful service the late 
Liberal leader has, now and then, rendered to the pasty with which 
he once said he “‘ was connected,” and which he described as “a 
great instrument” for progress. This phraseology, it is true, is 
also somewhat curious. It shows a rather distant attitude, or the 
attitude of one who would play with the Liberal party just as he 
likes. In reality, it was he who broke it up, alienating its most 
prominent leaders, and practically conferring the tenure of power 
upon the Conservatives. 

In England, I need scarcely mention, the governing classes in the 
early ‘sixties were unfortunately with their sympathies on the side 
of the Southern Confederacy. This evil sentiment not only prevailed, 
as Mr. Henry Clews imagines, ‘among the wealthy mercantile and 
manufacturing class, suffering from the interruption of the cotton 
supply by the war and the blockade of the Southern ports, and from 
the loss of the South as a customer for British manufactures, 
involying much depression.” | The aristocracy, too, Tory and Whig, 
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was affected by the same antagonism tothe North. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Disraeli formed an exception. From a victory of the American 
Union, the governing classes of England feared the revival of popular 
democratic aspirations, such as had strongly cropped up during the 
years of Chartist agitation. In truth, the victory of the North gave 
a strong spur to the Suffrage Reform Movement of 1866-68. 

Among many men even of the lower middle class in England, an 
unpleasant anti-American sentiment of enmity was notable in the 
early ‘sixties. Nay, strange to say, the more backward bottom layer 
of the working class in the towns was not free from the same 
jealousy. The agricultural labourers, the hinds, were then politically 
dead. Not a breath of thought about State affairs stirred among 
them. They scarcely looked beyond their county, or even their 
village or hamlet. 

To the honour of the English working classes in the cotton 
manufacture, be it said, that they, as well as the Trades Unions in 
general, stood firm to the cause of the American Union in spite of 
their sufferings. These sufferings were incomparably greater than 
the losses of their wealthy employers. Among a truly Liberal 
section of the middle class, and among philosophical Radicals like 
John Stuart Mill, the right views were also to be found. Carlyle, 
@ peasant’s son, utterly went wrong. It was just about that time a 
distinguished Scottish historian, a friend of Carlyle, and of mine, 
proposed to me a personal introduction to him. But considering 
what Carlyle had written against the North, and having heard how 
little he brooked contradiction, always keeping the whole conver- 
sation to himself, I declined with thanks, 

So great was the terrorism of public opinion that John Stuart 
Mill did not venture much upon expressing his own praiseworthy 
views. In private houses many Liberal friends went astray. Dis- 
cussion with them often became exceedingly heated. Among the 
few houses where the right views were held by most visitors, those 
of James Stansfeld, the later Cabinet Minister, and of P. A. Taylor, 
the Republican member for Leicester, merit special mention. To 
me, who had found safety on English soil, the general condition of 
public opinion was all the more incomprehensible and repugnant, 
when seeing that, in my own native land, prince, peer, burgher, and 
peasant, all stood firm to the good cause of the North. 

John Bright did excellent service during this troublous period, 
when at any moment an active intervention in favourof the South 
was to be feared. Lord John Russell, on the eve of the outbreak of 
the Slaveholders’ rebellion, had still kept to the better principles. 
He said : 


“‘ We cannot be blind to the fact that the Republic has been for many 
years a great and free State, exhibiting to the world the example of a 
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people in the enjoyment of wealth, happiness, and freedom, and affording 
bright prospects of the progress and improvement of mankind. When 1 
reflect that the reproaches which are cast by States of the North upon 
the States of the South have arisen from that accursed institution of 
slavery, I cannot but recollect also that, with our great and glorious 
institutions, we gave them that curse, and that ours were the hands from 
which they received that fatal gift of the poisoned garment, which was 
flung around them from the first hour of their establishment. Therefore 
I do not think it just or seemly that there should be among us anything 
like exultation at their discord, and still less that we should reproach 
them with an evil for the origin of which we are ourselves to blame.” 


That was nobly said; worthy of the descendant of that Russel} 
who had to lay his head on the block as an opponent of Stuart 
tyranny. But how sadly did Lord John Russell fall away when the 
sneeringly called ‘“‘ Dis-United States of America” were engaged in 
civil war, and the North, for a while, seemed to be getting the 
worst ! 

Then Lord John Ruseell astonished the very friends of the Slave- 
holders’ rebellion when one morning they read a speech of his in 
Parliament, in which he said that ‘“ nothing worse could happen to 
progress and humanity, and to the black race itself (!), than a victory 
of the North over the South.” This seemed so extraordinary that 
some papers printed the last words in this way—as more likely in 
Russell’s mouth: “ than a victory of the South over the North.” 
The Times, however, had the unfortunately correct text. 

I will state here, incidentally, that Lord John Russell swung 
round in the American affair in the same way as he did also in 
those early sixties in the Schleswig-Holstein question. Years 
before that latter complication led to war, I had repeatedly been 
the intermediary between two prominent leaders of the Schleswig 
Diet and England’s Foreign Secretary. I confidentially transmitted 
to Lord John Russell a number of memoranda which Messrs. 
Hansen and Thomsen-Oldensworth could not, for their own safety, 
dare to sign under the oppressive Danish dominion, These docu- 
ments, sent to me with many extraordinary precautions, I had to 
testify as genuine, in letters to the English Foreign Office. 

Upon the receipt of such memoranda, Russell wrote despatches 
to the Copenhagen Government in a sense favourable to the consti- 
tutional claims of the German Duchies. But when the war broke 
out, and Schleswig-Holstein had legally, even from a dynastic point 
of view, the same right to a government of its own as Hanover had 
at the accession of Queen Victoria, Russell, like Palmerston and 
Gladstone, was ready to make common cause with the “Man of 
December the Second” to trample the national rights of the German 
people of the Duchies into the dust. 

For the sake of showing how Russell rapidly travelled away from 
his earlier better attitude in reference to America, I may record here 
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at once what my late friend Hepworth Dixon, one of the firmest 
champions of the cause of the North, told me of a remarkable 
conversation with him. Russell’s son, Lord Amberley, wished to 
visit the United States, years after the conclusion of the war. The 
father feared, however, that the son would be badly. received, and 
made to suffer for what he himself, as Foreign Secretary, had done. 
Lord John, therefore, approached Hepworth Dixon with a view of 
inquiring whether he, by means of letters of introduction, could 
make things straight for young Amberley. Thereupon Hepworth 
Dixon had Russell to luncheon, and after it was over, put him to a 
regular cross-examination about the ‘ Alabama.” 

“Driving him from one point to the other,” Hepworth Dixon told 
me, “I finally got him to avow that he had known all about the 
destination of the ‘Alabama’ from the very beginning. At last 
Russell expressed great regret, holding his hand before his face. 
Of course I gave him then the desired letters for Amberley.” 


VI 


Let the reader now judge for himself as to the version given 
by Mr. Gladstone in reference to the policy of the English Govern- 
ment in the American War. This is what Lord Palmerston, as 
Premier, wrote to Russell at the height of the American crisis : 


“94 Piccadilly, Sept. 14, 1862. 

“My pgar Rvssett,—The detailed accounts given in the Odserver 
to-day of the battles of August 29 and 30 between the Confederates and 
the Federals, show that the latter got a very complete smashing; and it 
seems not altogether unlikely that still greater disasters await them, and 
that even Washington or Baltimore may fall into the hands of the 
Confederates. 

‘If this should happen, would it not be time for us to consider whether 
in such a state of things England and France might not address the con- 
tending parties and recommend an arrangement upon the basis of 
SEPARATION? . . . 

“ Yours sincerely, 
‘‘ PALMERSTON.” 


I may remark here that the weekly paper, the Observer, was at 
that time held to be a semi-official organ of the Government. At 
any rate, it received frequent communications from the chief 
Ministers. This I know to be a fact, having been an intimate friend 
of the editor, Mr. Joseph Snowe, an Irishman who sympathised 
with exiled Republican leaders, and who was a friend aleo of Ledru- 
Rollin and Mazzini. 

At heart in favour of a separate constitution of Ireland, Mr, 
Snowe was an antagonist of Ultramontane priestly designs. In 
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the American War he sympathised with the North. His position 
as editor was a difficult one. Often he showed me, confidentially, 
private letters from Palmerston, Russell, Granville, and other chief 
members of the Cabinet. 

When the time came for a new Presidential Election in the United 
States, after the expiration of Lincoln’s term, Mr. Snowe, who was 
in contact with the American Embassy, asked me whether I would 
write a letter on the subject, recommending a second election of 
Lincoln, and so helping to influence the German vote in America ; 
which letter should appear in the Observer. This I readily did. In 
the cause of Schleswig-Holstein and of Italian unity Joseph Snowe 
proved equally a friend. The special quotation from the Observer, 
by Palmerston, is to be explained by the relations he had with its 
editor. 

Now what answer did Russell give to Palmerston’s suggestion of 
an interference for the sake of bringing about a separation of the 
South from the North ? 

Here it is: 


‘My pear Patmerston,—Whether the Federal army is destroyed or 
not, it is clear that it is driven back to Washington, and has made no 
progress in subduing the insurgent States. Such being the case, I agree 
with you that the time is come for offering mediation to the United 
States Government, with a view to the RECOGNITION OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE CONFEDERATION. 

“T agree further, that, in case of failure, we ought OURSELVES TO RECOG- 
NISE THE SOUTHERN STATES AS AN INDEPENDENT State. For the purpose 
of taking an important step, I think we must have a meeting of the 
Cabinet. The 23rd or 30th would suit me for the meeting. 

“We ought then, if we agree on such a step, TO PROPOSE IT FIRST to 
France, and then, on the part of England and France, to Russia AND 
OTHER PowERs, as a measure decided upon by us. 

“ We ought to make ourselves safe in Canada, not by sending more troops 
there, but by concentrating those we have in a few defensible posts before 
the winter sets in. 

“ RUSSELL,” 


Here Lord John Russell went one better, or rather two or three 
worse, than even Palmerston. Folly bent upon the recognition of 
the Slaveholders’ Black Empire, Russell wanted to take the initiative 
in proposing to Louis Napoleon a common step of interference. Under 
any circumstances, whether the United States accepted mediation 
or not, Lord John Russell intended that England should recognise 
the Southern States as an independent State. If France agreed, 
Russia and other Governments were to be approached for the same 
purpose. In Canada troops were to be concentrated for some 
ulterior object—called “defensive” for the time being. All this 
opens up a long vista of intentions. 

How does the letter of Mr. Gladstone look now, with its truly 
enormous disregard of the real facts? 
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It has been the custom in English Cabinets for a few chief 
men to plan an important action in foreign affairs, even to carry 
it out, without the previous knowledge of the other Ministers. 
Here it should be remembered that, constitutionally speaking, 
the very existence of a “ Cabinet ” is not legal to this day. Until 
lately the word itself was not used in parliamentary language. 
It is seldom used even now within the two Houses. The expres- 
sion “Premier” or “Prime Minister” is also not a properly 
constitutional one, Altogether, what is called the “ British 
Constitution” is not contained in any clearly fixed or written 
form. 

The “ Cabinet,” it is well known, arose when George I., coming 
over from Germany, was unable to converse with his Ministers 
either in English, or in Latin—when that was tried, owing to the 
difference in pronunciation. Of the debates in the Cabinet, when 
it meets—which is not often—no protocol is taken. Now and then 
only, after matters have been discussed, a secretary is called in to 
write down some minutes. 

Under such a vague and informal state of things, a few of the 
more powerful personages of the illegal ‘‘ Cabinet” often take a 
great deal of responsibility in action upon their own shoulders. A 
glaring instance was furnished when Mr. Gladstone himself, as 
Premier, suddenly ordered the bombardment of Alexandria, without 
consulting his colleagues in Cabinet. Only he, two Ministers, and 
an Under State Secretary, whose names I know, were in the 
secret. This “inner ring” planned and carried out the Egyptian 
venture. 

Mr. Gladstone, whose “bag and baggage,” and “the one anti- 
human specimen of humanity,” expressions in reference to Turkey, 
will be remembered, had become uneasy about the manifest likelihood 
of a Mohammedan nation reforming itself from within. Such an 
achievement would entirely have overthrown bis argument. Hence 
the sudden attack, without a declaration of war, upon Arabi Pasha’s 
movement, though that gifted and honest leader of Reform had the 
written assent and support, not only of Mohammedans, but also of 
the Koptic and other Christian communities, as well as of the 
Jewish community, in Egypt. I mention all this simply as facts. 
I have no wish to deny the reforms carried out in Egypt under 
English administration. 

So deeply indignant was John Bright, a man scarcely second to 
Gladstone in popularity and influence, at the high-handed action 
taken without any discussion in the Cabinet, that he immediately 
resigned. John Bright declared the attack upon Alexandria to be 
‘a violation of the international and moral law.” 

It will be seen from all this what a terrible importance the 
correspondence between Palmerston and Russell had for the 
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threatened existence of the American Union. Among the Ministers 
in the plot, Gladstone evidently himself was. Otherwise he would 
not have publicly rejoiced over the creation, by Jefferson Davis, of 
an army, of a navy, and presently of a ‘‘ nation.” 

The resolution, taken by Palmerston and Russell, to recognise the 
Slaveholders’ Confederacy, to propose a similar step to Napoleon III., 
then to Russia and so on, was all the bolder because Queen Victoria, 
influenced by the ideas of her late German husband, was known to 
hold very different views from those prevailing among the majority 
of the governing classes. But Palmerston and Russell, with the 
manifest assent of Gladstone, thought themselves strong enough, 
and decided upon taking no heed of the Queen’s wishes. 

How was the plot foiled ? 

Simply through the unexpected turn in the military fortune of 
the North, of which Lord Granville took advantage. In a long 
letter to Russell, he said: 


“Tt is premature [mark this word!] to depart from the policy which 
has hitherto been adopted by you and Lord Palmerston ; and which, noé- 
withstanding the strong antipathy to the North, the strong sympathy with 
the South, and the passionate wish to have cotton, has met with such 
general approval from Parliament, the Press, and the public.” 


The simple fact is, parliamentary and public opinion was bent 
upon a watching game. Another great battle lost by the North— 
and the recognition of the South as an independent State would 
have followed. It was a matter of a fluke. 

It is painful and pitiful to find a man like Gladstone trying to 
deny the most patent and clearly provable historical facts. But 
unfortunately, as I said, the character of the real Gladstone is 
rather different from the legendary one. No one who values 
truth can be otherwise than shocked by the letter of May 30, 
1889. 

When Napoleon III. afterwards proposed the recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy, the English Cabinet declined it. It had 
become “too late” for such a step. As has been shown, however, 
the chief Ministers of England had been, long before, on the point 
of making the same proposal to the despot of France, when 
fortunately, in the nick of time, there occurred decisive victories of 
the Union. 

Mr. Henry Clews has rightly referred to the connection between 
the Bonapartist scheme of breaking up the Union in order to 
promote the establishment of a “Latin Empire,” with Maximilian 
at ite head. Is it generally known what part Lord John Russell 
played in that nefarious enterprise, which properly ended at 
Gueretaro? Is it known that this Foreign Secretary, in a despatch, 
had given beforehand, contrary to all diplomatic rules, the assent of 
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England’s Government to the installation of Maximilian on a Mexican 
throne, nearly two years ere that ambitious and deeply indebted 
adventurer landed at Vera Cruz? 

On this subject, many things connected with Maximilian’s 
candidature might be said, fully as startling as is the difference 
between the letter of Mr. Gladstone and the real facts of history. 


Karu Buinp. 

















A PLEA FOR A NEW “CENTRAL 
PARTY” IN IRELAND 


Ir seems a long while since the Land League was first started with 
the avowed intention of forcing the British Government to create 
tenant proprietorship in Ireland ; but, all which that association set 
out to accomplish has been virtually conceded by the British 
Government; and it must be apparent to all that further agitation 
on the old lines is superfluous and likely to do more harm than 
good to the cause of the tenants of Ireland, who have got all, or 
more than they originally asked for, from the Government. They 
can really expect nothing more to be done for them, and the Land 
Acts must now be allowed to have a fair trial. All glaring injustices 
from which formerly tenants suffered, having, on the Land League’s 
own showing, been removed, the tenants of Ireland must now be 
expected to look after themselves. 

The sterilising effects, however, of the Land League’s doctrines 
and teachings still remain, destroying all attempts to re-unite the 
classes, without which healthy political life is impossible in 
Ireland. ‘This is seen in the alienation of the classes in Ireland, 
and the onesidedness of Irish representation in the House of 
Commons. But is this state of things to continue for ever? 
There is little or no chance of a Home Rule Parliament being set 
up in Dublin until England is convinced of its desirability, which, 
under present circumstances, she is not likely to do, and certainly 
not until she is convinced that the Loyalist section of the population 
will suffer no injustice thereby, or is likely to get its fair share 
of representation in any future Irish Parliament. What further 
good then, can Nationalists expect, from agitation for Home Rule on 
present lines? The Conservative party is absolutely opposed to it 
at the present time, and we have only to read recent speeches of 
Liberal leaders, to realise how little chance there is of that party 
consenting to tie itself down to a policy of Home Rule for Ireland, 
to the exclusion for an indefinite period of all domestic legislation 
for the rest of the empire; with a prospect of a further prolonged 
sojourn in the cold shades of Opposition as the final result. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C., whom we take as representing the 
general opinion of the Liberal party on this question, has just 
explained that Home Rule (as the Nationalists demand it), has 
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little to hope from the next Liberal Government. Speaking at the 
University Palmerston Club at Oxford, he said: 


“ There was not a man living who did not know perfectly well that it was 
utterly out of the question in the coming Parliament for any one, he did 
not care who he was, or to what party he belunged, to stand up by the 
Treasury bench and introduce either of Mr. Gladstone’s great Home Rule 
measures. It could not be done. A phrase had leaped to light just 
lately about administrative Home Rule. The grievances of Irishmen 
generally, consisted largely in the fact that they were not allowed to take 
any active part in the administration of affairs in their own island, in so 
far, at all events, as these affairs were governed by Dublin Castle. That 
should be a practical question which should meet Liberals the moment 
they took up the seals of office, not the purely imaginative difficulty about 
introducing a vast scheme for an Irish Parliament.” 


And, indeed, the above seems to voice the general opinion to-day 
outside the Nationalist ranks. With regard to the “administrative ” 
Home Rule Mr, Augustus Birrell speaks of, however, we must take 
it to mean that the next Liberal Government will seek to greatly 
enlarge the scope of the present County Councils in Ireland, which, 
we fear, must tend to make the situation worse for Loyalists 
than it is-at the present time. For we cannot forget that there is 
a powerful organisation at work in Ireland, viz., the Catholic 
Association, ‘which seeks to take power out of the hands of the 
Protestants, and oust them from all vacant offices; and although 
it has been condemned by the Primate as likely to do harm 
to the Church in Ireland, its principles are still at work and likely 
to do incalculable mischief in the way indicated. Nor have we any 
satisfactory proof that Loyalists will not be made to suffer under an 
administrative Home Rule in Dublin; in fact, all the speeches of 
responsible Nationalists go to prove that such would be the case. 
Unless, therefore, it is made quite clear to the electors of this 
country that a fair represention for this section of the population 
would be guaranteed, the House of Lords will most assuredly 
throw out any such Bill. Were, on the other hand, such guarantees 
forthcoming, the question would doubtless assume quite a different 
aspect, when, no doubt, administrative Home Rule might be granted ~ 
with safety to Ireland and this kingdom as well. 

What likelihood is there of a wnited Ireland demanding adminis- 
trative Home Rule such as Mr. Birrell speaks of ? 

Lord Muskerry, who represents in the House of Lords, the more 
advanced section of Irish Unionists, those who are thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the present state of things in Ireland, and resent the 
way they have been sacrificed for party purposes by the Government ; 
said, on the second reading of his recently introduced Land Bill, on 
June 24 last—‘‘ many were beginning to wonder if after all they 
would not have fared better under some kind of Grattan’s Parliament 
than they have under the English Government, which has made a 
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cat’s-paw of them in order to suit their policy and catch votes.” 
And if Lord Muskerry, who has an increasing following in Ireland, 
should see fit to lead a central party on the above lines, doubtless he 
would be well supported. 

So much then, for the prospects of a Central party from the land- 
lord’s side. But what of the other side? According to Mr. Michael 
Davitt’s book, Zhe Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, the Land League 
has not only accomplished what it set out to do, but has even gained 
more from the British Government than it originally set itself to 
accomplish, its original object having been to prevent the tenants of 
Ireland becoming victims of absentee landlordism. This object having, 
according to his own showing, been accomplished, and the recent 
Land Acts having put it for ever out of the power of landlords 
to victimise tenants, what more, it may be asked, can Mr. Davitt 
expect or hope from further agitation on the old lines ? 

Truly, all points to the time being now ripe and opportune for an 
effort to be made to reunite all classes and creeds in Ireland on a 
common platform, the basis of which will be “for the good of 
Ireland.” The crying need in Ireland to-day is for a Central Party 
which shall make strenuous efforts to find points on which all can 
agree for the good of their country. Itis universally recognised that 
coercion, as a policy, is a dream now for ever gone by ; and, further, 
that any large measure of Home Rule on the lines of Mr. Gladstone's 
Bills, is equally impossible, until, at any rate, England has solid 
guarantees that it would not mean civil war between north and 
south ; or until there is a general demand for it from all classes alike, 
which there is not to-day ; or until such time as it is again presented 
to this country as the governing issue at a general election. 

While, therefore, the Land Acts of recent years are being givena 
fair trial, is it not possible for all parties to cease quibbling over the 
difficulties of the situation, and put their heads together, instead, in 
order to discover a central platform on which all can agree; a platform 
resting on a broad, generous, and comprehensive basis of nationalism 
in its best sense, which shall gain the support of every earnest 
Irishman? The strength of any future demand for administrative 
Home Rule would, if made, then come with irresistible force, and 
one which the British Government, Conservative or Liberal, might 
consider with perfect safety to Ireland and the empire generally. 





Dup.ey §. A. Cossy, 











ARE WOMEN READY FOR THE 
FRANCHISE? 


BrrTeEr things have been said with regard to woman’s suffrage, both 
by women themselves and by men. But as far as my experience 
goes on this question, by far the greater majority of men, though 
they may not altogether have taken the affirmative, have shown 
themselves both generous, kindly, and reasonable in this particular. 
I am not one who thinks men have been woman’s oppressor all 
through the receding ages. Custom, or, in other words, a low form 
of evolution placed woman where she was, as custom growing out of 
a higher form of evolution will raise her step by step to a loftier 
platform, a wider freedom, and a mightier force of influence. 

No doubt there are good reasons which might justly be brought 
forward to show woman’s unfitness for enfranchisement, but I 
strenuously object to the accusations adduced by a woman “ writer ” 
in a paper on that subject, which appeared in the North American 
Review. Those accusations, I presume, refer to American women 
only, as they certainly do not hold good for English women. The 
“writer” gives vent to her feelings thus: “We do not wish to 
know if their (woman’s) heads are equal to the problem of govern- 
ment .. . it is not brains, nor aptitudes, nor even ability that are 
vital. It is character. . . . What special character, what special 
force, what special talent have they shown in fulfilling their 
apportioned duties in the past? Is there anything to warrant a 
faith that they would discharge this new duty faithfully and ably ?” 
Character, we know, is the great, the vital thing, the formative 
quality of life, the stamp and sign of evolution, of growth, of 
progress ; but to hear that women lack character is a new thing— 
that they have less character and are more tardy in the fulfilment 
of duty than men. Are they? 

Now if we had women’s suffrage where would England draw the 
bulk of her most intelligent feminine votes? I answer, without 
doubt from the upper middle class; the women who know the value 
of higher education, on the one hand, and have gained the discipline 
which comes of definite daily work on the other. Then, these are 
the ones from which we should make our observations and take our 
notes. Perhaps the “ American writer” has not had the opportunity 
of entering such homes as I have had, and seen where woman is the 
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guiding star, the director—where she is the brightness in surround- 
ing depression ; the contriver in straightened means, the impetus 
and encourager when hope has flown ; the organiser and uplifter in 
difficulty. These are not rare cases, but common every-day ones in 
England. In six English homes out of ten you will find the woman 
is the prime minister, to whom the other members turn for advice, 
judgment, and the solving of difficulties. 

I think, too, that woman has shown asingular amount of patience 
and endurance under the most trying and humiliating conditions. 
I think she has ‘‘ shown talent” in every direction, and where she 
has had to work at great disadvantage she has overcome and 
attained. Though she, so far, has not had the same advantages in 
scholastic education as her brothers, she has had an education in 
another line which is of equal value to the human race, and which 
has brought out and nurtured qualities which a university education 
alone could not have done. She has also shown “superior force” 
and energy against adverse circumstances ; if she had not, she would 
not have been standing upon the elevated plane on which we find 
her to-day. It is not the educated, intelligent woman who shirks 
the disagreeable duties ; she does them quietly in many homes, It 
is commonly the daughter who sits and amuses the old parents 
while the son is at his club; it is usually the girl whose arm is the 
stay of her infirm father or mother, while the son seeks the gaiety 
of his young companions. It is the woman oftener than the man 
who drudgingly toils through wearisome duties and dull monotonies ; 
it is the woman who more frequently denies herself and sacrifices 
her comfort for the good of others. I have no wish to say any- 
thing to belittle man, by no means, for I know him as a staunch 
friend, wise, good, noble, generous; nor do I wish to uphold 
woman as perfect—that is not my object—but to show that if 
men are fit for the franchise women are equally so. Indeed, I am 
not interested in advocating the enfranchisement of women ; I know 
it will come, as sure as I know to-morrow’s sun will rise; it will 
come, at the right time, and then no man or woman can keep it 
back. But I object to accusations which I believe are entirely 
without foundation. 

To state woman’s supposed unfitness for the franchise is unfair, 
unless considered relatively with that of men. If we do otherwise 
we gain no real information on the point, for woman cannot wait 
until she is without fault before she has the right to vote; at any 
rate, if she can wait the nation cannot—as it needs her, if not now, 
in the near future, slow as we know England is in reform. 

When “the writer” asks, “ Will the woman who quails before 
the departing cook stand firm before the district leader? Will 
the woman who submits to the tyranny of her volatile dressmaker 
resist the voluble walking delegate? Will the woman who has 
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made a mess of the domestic question straighten ont the tangles of 
the industrial world?” What about the man who quails before his 
managing clerk, or his overseer, or his operatives, or his house- 
keeper, does he stand firmer than a woman would do before the 
district leader? And, besides, there are plenty of women who do 
not “‘ quail before the departing cook.” They do not like to lose 
their cook, of course, especially if she is a good one, because of the 
inconvenience it causes to the household, and the derangement of 
work. A mistress has other work, and does not like to have to add 
the cook’s work to her own; but I know of cultured women who, 
on the retirement of cook or other employee, or when the household 
boasts no hired cook, can not only cook the food herself, but who 
can in the intervals of cooking and preparing write a good, well- 
thought-out paper on some important topic of the day, without 
burning the pudding or forgetting the sauce—yes, and her dinner 
will be better cooked and better served than the woman’s who reads 
the penny novelette in the intervals of work, 

Nor do I think that “‘ woman has made a mess of the domestic 
question.” I find most English homes of the middle classes, and 
many others too, well managed, and the more intelligent the woman 
is, the more iaterested in political and social, and other burning 
questions of the day, the better is her house managed. There is one 
difference certainly, the woman without brains, who has no outside 
interests, usually allows her clothes, her food, her furniture, her 
domestics, to absorb all her attention and interest, whereas the 
woman with brains allows them their rightful place, a subordinate 
one it may be, but none the less their lawful place in the economy of 
her management—the latter governs, while the former is governed. 

If it is the servant question to which “the writer” alludes, the 
present condition of affairs in that department is simply a matter of 
evolution and progress. The lower feminine strata rising to another 
level, leaves one field of labour barren and empty while another is 
overcrowded. If she hints at tyranny or mismanagement in the 
kitchen, does she forget the tyranny and mismanagement in the 
office, the shop, and the mill? What of the strikes, the discontent, 
the upheavals among workmen? I should be sorry to blame the 
masters for these things, I believe them to be the outcome of 
progress, an unavoidable consequence of evolution. Though the 
things in themselves are disturbing, they lead ultimately to good, 
But if woman is to blame for the one man is to blame for the other, 
80 on that score they count equal. 

The “ writer” goes further, and says, ‘‘ Will a woman who has 
shirked the noblest duty on God’s earth, not hirk the lesser duties 
to which she, strangely enough, aspires?” I don’t believe that 
women, as a class, have shirked the noblest duty on God’s earth. I 
think many things which, under natural circumstances, would be 
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woman's hizh duty and privilege, have become by the stress and 
strain of civilisation physical impossibilities. But one must 
remember that men have done their share, and a very substantial 
share it is, in bringing about this state of affairs, and until woman 
has more power she can control these things to a very small 
degree. 

Are we to suppose that it is always the man in parliament, or on 
the platform, or in the council room, who suggests reform? By no 
means. You questiona man when he is off his guard, and you will 
find in very many instances the suggestion came, indirectly it may 
be, from mother, wife, daughter, or some feminine friend. Oh, yes, 
it is not men who rule the country altogether—not absolute 
monarchy—only it seems to me men often bungle when they need 
not, when a little feminine steering would lead them into clear weters. 
However, I am by no means anxious to see women voting, or sitting 
in parliament, for I know very well who has power in the land. 
But the English woman is, I am thankful to say, not without that 
priceless possession—character. A large percentage of the women of 
this country are women of purpose, and will, endurance and 
capability, courage and tact, all of which go to the making and 
strengthening of character. 

Again, the “ writer” speaks reproachfully of “the great catch ” 
and the woman’s backwardness in fighting against conventional 
evils. Detestable as this method is, which the foolish mother adopts 
of marrying her daughter to the titled roué, or the dissipated rake 
with long purse and large estate, and much as it is to be regretted, 
the rising generation of women is decidedly averse to it; and to 
occupy young women with definite work, and fill their minds with 
interests apart from matrimonial speculations, is one of the surest 
ways of causing such hideous customs to die out, for by this means 
the life by which they live is withdrawn. Yet, even this cannot be 
urged as woman’s inferiority and unfitness for suffrage, for young 
men deliberately go fortune hunting, and without disguise marry for 
money. It is as common among men as women. 

If our country and our government were in the hands of divine 
rulers—if the gods came down, as of old, and made and controlled 
men—or if we could believe of our rulers as the Japavese 
do, that their Emperor possesses superhuman information derived 
directly from the supreme goddess—if we could believe these 
comfortable things then I should indeed consider it presumption 
of women to think of taking part in government affairs. But I 
do not see that our statesmen, and councillors, and other 
officials are s0 very superior to women in intellect or judgment, 
or wisdom, or power necessary for the making of good rulers. 
If woman has to wait for suffrage until she and all her sisters have 
fulfilled their present duties to perfection, then indeed when will 
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she have her vote? When, too, would man have his, on the. same 
conditions? There are women who for years have been doing their 
atmost to fit themselves for the high posts before them, who have 
been straining every nerve, disciplining themselves, learning control, 
and overcoming difficulties which must stand them in good stead for 
coming responsibilities. That enfranchisement will make of women 
inferior mothers, and wives, and daughters I do not believe. We 
know every country has a section of empty-headed, frivolous women, 
who are ready to use any instrument at hand to carve out an easier 
road for themselves, and “‘skirk duties”; they will, no doubt, use 
woman’s suffrage for that purpose, as they would use anything else 
that came in their way. The woman who neglects social and domestic 
duties would neglect political duties; the women who are con- 
scientious in their homes, would be conscientious in parliament, or 
council, or committee room. 

Remembering these frivolous women, and their unfitness for the 
franchise, we must remember, too, that there are an equal number 
of brainless, characterless young men in the land—and they have 
the privilege of voting—not because they are fit but because they are 
men. If women are kept out why not keep out such as these? 
Why deny the franchise to an educated intelligent section of the 
nation, while it is given to an ignorant non-discerning, and non- 
discriminating section? The fairest, most reasonable method, which 
occurs to my mind, would be by test; the right of voting should be 
by examination. No man or woman should have the right to vote 
anless he or she had intelligent ideas upon the main political 
questions. No complex knowledge need be required, no scholastic 
or technical examination enforced, but one which would insure some 
amount of intelligeuce and interest in the would-be voter, such an 
intelligent conception which would lead a man or woman to an 
individual opinion, instead of being led by the nose as thousands of 
voters are. We pay largely for the education of our country, let the 
recipients pay it back in this way. If the franchise is denied to 
any one let it be denied to the ignorant, the careless, the mob; 
they are unfit, not women except that percentage of women which 
belong to such a class. The uncultivated, undisciplined, the im- 
provident poor have had their chance, let the intelligent, the pro- 
gressive class of women have theirs now. 

“Tt is not mere brains,” says this “ American writer,” “it is 
character.” I have come to the conclusion that few women with 
brains are without character. Now there are plenty of instances 
where young men with brains have frittered them away to no pur- 
pose; certainly have not used them in the building up of character. 
But in the case of women, such ere rare; a woman with brains, in 
most cases, is too eager to progress, and do something, to waste her 
powers, A typical upper middle-class English woman is a woman 
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with brains and with character, eager to find her place and fill it 
well; eager to use her capacities and capabilities, and know that 
she is doing a work to help on the world—so I have found her. 

I think our late Queen Victoria is a standing example of how a 
woman could attend to state matters without being less the wife 
and mother; how she could rule a country while she ruled her own 
household. Buckingham was a home as well as a State palace ; 
she a woman, as well as a queen, ‘There is no reason why her 
subjects should not be voters, or even M.P.’s without losing interest, 
influence, and control of the home. 

And yet, though I love my country, and would heartily do what 
is in my power to help it on to prosperity, happiness, and pro- 
gression, I care not two pins whether there is woman’s suffrage or 
not, because I know that whether woman gives the laws or not, she 
influences largely the lawgivers, and that is more to the point. 

Some kind-hearted and highly-concerned men shake their heads, 
and say they fear that if women meddle with politics they will get 
wrong, and lose influence with men. Not a bit of it. They will 
never follow, or mingle with, or manage politics as men do; they 
will do it their own way, in a decidedly feminine way, which will 
engender in men the same attitude towards them in this, as in 
other things they do, and create or continue the same magnetic 
influences between the sexes, There is a marked radical difference 
in a man’s way and a woman’s; there is no doubt about that, they 
have by no means the same qualities in the same degree—seldom 
does a man and a woman fail or succeed in the same place, or 
at the same stage, or with the same thing; that is one of the advantages 
of the two working together. It is my opinion that no town, county, 
or country will be governed and managed in completeness until the 
two elements, masculine and feminine, are combined in the ruling 
powers. If a nation keeps out the feminine element, either in its 
government, or any parts of its social life, that nation suffers. 

If women have the suffrage, all the women of our country, as some 
people seem to fear, will not suddenly become leopards, tyrants, 
usurpers, monsters. The truly intelligent, intellectual woman is 
usually the most modest, gentle, and womanly, she has the least 
discontent, the least presumption, and by far the most eelf control, 
Self-discipline, self-control, cultivation of will, definite, persistent 
purpose, fearlessness, these are the qualities which form fine 
characters and build up a nation. And in the face of the 
“ American writer's” statements, I beg to say that in these qualities 
the women of England are in every respect equal with the men, and 
therefore as ready for the franchise as their brothers, 

I should be sorry indeed to say one word to discourage anything 
that is written to urge woman on to a higher and nobler plane of 
living ; women need all the spurring, all the urging possible to the 
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use and improvement of their faculties—to overcome every weakness, 
littleness, or fault in their nature. I bear no ill-will to the “ writer” 
in the North American Review, forlam sure her motive is good, though 
her statements I do not believe to be correct. English women are by 
no means without character, and have done, and are doing, much that 
will strengthen character, and fit them in a higher degree for the 
privilege of enfranchisement when it comes, 


Sara E. SAvILue. 
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THE CHAMBERLAIN WHO DID, AND THE 
CHAMBERLAIN WHO WILL. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN AND MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


In the forgotten dawn of history there existed a country then known 
by the name of Canmakeall. This country was remarkable for its 
extent, its varied natural riches, and its clever and numerous popu- 
lation. Everything was to be found in profusion in its happy sein. 
Gold, coal, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, mineral oils, huge deposits 
of pure salt, soda, and other forms of natural wealth were strewn in 
abundance in the bowels of the earth. Forests embracing every 
variety of tree provided the country with wood, and vast prairies 
gave pasturage to countless herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. The 
people of this country knew every trade and industry ever revealed 
to the world by the Providing Spirit who presides over things, 
They were in communication with every part of the world, and 
exchanged freely with every other country, so that the infinite 
variety of the world’s productions might enter into their lives, and 
give them every wide and glorious satisfaction which commerce can 
bring. They were a happy and wise people. 

These people were nominally ruled over by a Chamberlain. The 
Chamberlain was a kind of ruler who had but little to do, as the 
people of Canmakeall reduced his functions toa minimum. They 
called him the Chamberlain, just as the Egyptians called their ruler 
a Pharoah, as the Russians call theirs a Czar, as the Germans call 
theirs a Kaiser, or as the English call theirs a King. In a forgotten 
year a wise old Chamberlain died, and a young and ambitious man 
decided to try and obtain the vacant place. Now the Chamberlain 
was chosen by the majority of the people, and each candidate had 
to explain before assemblies of the people his theory of things here 
below. The man with the simplest ideas was generally elected, as 
he interfered least with people’s business. 

The young and ambitious man who was the chief candidate for 
the vacant position was a remarkable man to look upon. He had a 
clean beardless face, oval in form, grey eyes, and a long and rather 
sharp nose. He was already famous for his gifts of oratory, and 
for the ease with which he could abandon one idea to take up 
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another. His name was Onrjo, and his peculiarly fixed, impassible 
or statuesque look is said to have inspired a great sculptor with the 
idea of an impenetrable face, which he modelled in the form of a 
woman's head, and fixed on the body of a beast. The name of this 
creature, which afterwards became fabled, has been forgotten. 
Onurjo was thus no ordinary man, but as he wore a flower reputed 
to have a wicked look, superstitious people shuddered to think that 
he should become the Chamberlain. 
Oarjo had his own ideas about things, and determined that none 
should ignore these ideas. He therefore started on a kind of 
pilgrimage, then called Stum-Pspeech-Ing, which consisted of 
explaining one’s views before crowds of listeners in simple and 
rather vulgar language. Ourjo was an extremely positive and 
practical spirit. How, said he, do the people live? By business, 
and by business alone. Let us then put aside all other matters, 
and consider how best we can improve business. First he explained 
to Canmakeallists what business is. Said he: Business is to produce 
all you want, to sell much, to buy nothing, and to increase your 
capital. There it was in a nutshell, and everybody was sore astonished 
to find how convincing was the idea. Did it not appeal to every 
man’s experience? But what was fairly puzzling to all was the 
strange fact that although each man tried to buy little and sell 
much, and to increase his capital, the whole country did neverthe- 
less both sell much and buy much. This was the tort which the 
Chamberlain-in-Germ wanted to right. Said he: There is parallel 
. between a man and a country; our country buys too much, whereas 
it should buy nothing. 
Why indeed should we buy a single thing? Do we not produce 
everything? We do produce everything in abundance, and can 
farnish ourselves with all we want, and still sell abroad. This is 
what we must aim at. We must shut out the world, and buy from 
each other. We shall import nothing, but we shall export much. 
And so we shall increase our capital, the basis of businesss. This [ 
is business, and it is social solidarity. It is what we want. ; 
The people were convinced by the solidity of his mighty reasoning, i 
and they gave him the place of Chamberlain. The country re- 
sounded with cries of “’Eray for Ourjo Chamberlain.” This was 
the people’s way of acclaiming. Ourjo was very satisfied with his 
success, and set about his work promptly. As his work was to keep 
out all foreign goods, he constructed a system called Fiss-Kall, by 
means of which people bringing things into the country would have 
to pay such a terrible fine for doing so, that nobody could hence- 
forward afford to bring anything into the country at all. Those 
who tried to escape paying the fine were promptly beheaded when 
they were caught. These measures were applied to everything 
‘excepting gold coins, and gold in bar. 
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The people of Canmakeall, receiving nothing from abroad, had to 
supply each other, but did not suffer, as they produced everything. 
They did not, however, renounce their foreign trade. In accordance 
with the principles of Oarjo, they sent abroad all their surplus, which 
was indeed very great. In payment of these exportations they 
received only gold, in bar or in coin, The gold in bar was used in 
industries, or was made into the coin of the realm. And as Ourjo 
had decided that nothing but gold should be bought abroad, 
foreign coins were put to a similar use. To have sent it abroad 
in payment of things other than gold would have broken Ourjo’s 
rule (which he called the Golden Rule), and to have sent gold 
abroad to pay for other gold would have been ridiculous. All the 
gold produced or imported was therefore kept in the country. 

So that in the country of Canmakeall gold increased, and in the 
rest of the world it decreased. This would have been of but little 
importance to the rest of the world if gold had been as plentiful as 
other things, but as gold was a scarce commodity, and as it was 
needed for currency as well as for industrial purposes, the rest of 
the world began to run short. The law of supply and demand 
acted then as now, and the price of gold went up. That is it went 
up everywhere save in the country of Canmakeall, There it went 
down, Many inhabitants of Canmakeall wanted to sell their gold 
abroad for cloth, fruit, or other things, as they could have got mach 
more of these things for their gold abroad than in their own country, 
but the golden rule of Pro Tecshon, invented by Ourjo, forbade this, 
and as no citizen wanted to be beheaded, each one stuck to the 
golden rule. 

The high value of gold abroad, however, brought down the prices 
of other commodities so much that the export trade of Canmakeall 
began to decline, and the decline brought with it dissatisfaction. 
Oarjo explained to the people that the capital of the country wanted 
increasing. He, therefore, conceived the idea of buying up all the 
gold mines abroad. ‘This necessitated a large exportation of gold, 
but as it would also be accompanied by exportations of other things 
(only part payment being made in gold), Ourjo stretched his golden 
rule to this point. Business went on well for some time, and all 
the gold in the world’s gold mines now came straight to Canmakeall. 
The world had only such gold as was already in circulation, and 
much of it was being rapidly drawn into the national gold whirlpool 
created by the terrible Ourjo. 

The gold in Canmakeall became so plentiful that there was too 
much of it in circulation, and it lost partially its standard. But 
Ourjo, a man of sagacity and resource, seized and locked up in 
cellars huge quantities of it; this he called the great reserve capital. 
In the rest of the world gold became so scarce that it was no longer 
sufficient for the currency. The rest of the world therefore decided 
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to do away with gold, and to adopt a system of universal paper 
money. This paper money, instead of being exchangeable for gold 
as before, was exchangeable for things direct. 

Now as paper money had in itself no value, but had to be 
exchanged for goods, the people of Canmakeall sent a delegation to 
wait upon Ourjo, in order to explain the difficulty to him. They 
said : Oh, powerful and sagacious Chamberlain (they were less 
independent than their forefathers had been), we are forbidden to 
receive goods from other countries, and have so far only received 
gold in exchange for our own goods. But now the world’s gold all 
comes straight into our country, and there is no more gold in 
circulation. The rest of the world has changed its system of pay- 
ment, and if we are to receive no goods we shall have to be content 
with paper, which we can exchange for nothing, since your golden 
rule forbids us to receive what we could get in payment. Hitherto 
we have been giving our goods and getting gold, but now we are 
giving our goods and getting paper. The exchange does not seem 
advantageous. 

Ourjo replied: Pooh, pooh, my dear subjects, you are forgetting 
the first principles of commerce, which are to sell much, to buy 
nothing, and to increase capital. Accept, therefore, the paper, and 
keep it as capital. 

But, replied the delegation, with the gold we could buy things 
in our own country, whereas with the paper we can buy nothing. 
Its value depends on the things you can get rid for it abroad, 
whereas the value of the gold depended on its own intrinsic worth. 

Ourjo said again “ pooh, pooh,” and the discussion was closed. 
The people placed great faith in Ourjo, and they continued to export 
their goods and to import paper. But in a short time the people 
doing an export business had paid away all their own gold to their 
non-exporting countrymen, and had accumulated a large quantity of 
foreign paper money which nobody would accept. They were thus 
without capital, and the export business ceased, for every export 
firm in the country had failed. 

With the ceasing of the export business came the crash of the 
ideal system of Pro Tecshon. The golden rule of ‘ sell much and buy 
nothing” was upset, for the country of Canmakeall sold no more 
their goods to the rest of the world. The ruin of the export trade 
brought about terrible crashes in the interior trade also, and Ourjo 
was arraigned by the people. 

They decided to cut off his head, and he came out before the 
people with sad grey eyes, an eyeglass, a flower with a wicked look, 
and an impassible appearance, Before dying he wanted to revive 
once more his old Stum Pspeech Ing days. Addressing a mighty 
multitude, he said: ‘ Gentle Men (it is clear you are not business 
men), what did I tell you? Gold was a means of exchange, it is 
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no longer such. Trade never consisted in selling goods for gold, 
but in selling things for things. We must buy things and sell 
things. In each case we get or give paper, but the paper is not the 
end of our transactions, any more than the gold was. The system 
which I have always advocated (I bear ye all witness to the veracity 
of my words) is that trade consists in buying much and in selling 
much, and not in keeping capital. We should try to buy much 
from the rest of the world so that we may sell much to them. For 
are not exports but the payment for imports, just as imports are the 
payment for exports? That is what I have always said, but foolish 
persons have put wrong notions into your poor heads. Follow then 
my great advice and all will be well. "Tis my last wish, and now I 
must die the death of a martyr, a martyr to truth, But truth will 
live for ever.” 

The people who listened were mightily moved and suddenly forgot 
the past. They set Ourjo on his throne again, and bowed down 
before him. He smiled darkly, and said, “‘ Ha, ha! we shall see 
what we shall see!” 

What were his farther schemes none could tell. Nor does history 
record his further doings, But he is said to have descendants, and 
“‘ blood will tell.” Has anybody heard of a descendant of Ourjo? 
If they have they may conclude that the said descendant is the 
Chamberlain who will, who is just like the Chamberlain who did. 








ALYONS IN ENGLANDE. 


“In Englande howe many alyons hath and doth 
dwell of all maner of nacyons.’’—Boorde, Introd. 
Knouwl., vii. 144 (1547), See Murray’s New English 
Dictionary, ‘ Alien.” : 


THE attempt of a moribund Ministry, alienated as it is from its most 
influential supporters, to introduce undesirable legislation, alien in 
every way to the spirit and traditions of this country—as alien, 
indeed, as all their tortuous and disingenuous ways—has happily 
failed. It would probably not be going beyond the facts to say that 
the Aliens Bill was never seriously intended to pass, while, if it was 
so intended, it was certainly no more happily conceived than other 
Government “ business,” 7.c., a marching back with long strides 
to those medisval strongholds of a dead conservatism, priestcraft, 
slavery, and the spoliation of the many for the few. However, 
whatever the fate of the Ministry, the Bill at least is dead, so 
perhaps the time is not inopportune for a dispassionate con- 
sideration of the alien. 

“This sceptred isle, this England,” what is it, or what rather is 
an Englishman? On Celt imposed themselves Teutons, to have 
in turn imposed upon them Dane, upon Dane Norman. So far for 
conquest. ver since have our alien forefathers come, first as the 
retainers of the conquerors, to whom it is one of the weaknesses of 
many an “islander” of to-day to imagine he can trace back 
his ancestry, Aliens have ever come as co-subjects of our alien 
kings, to whom, for centuries almost, English was an unknown 
tongue; as welcome guests they have come seeking refuge from 
religious persecution; it is one of our proudest boasts that this 
England is the asylum of the political refugee, fleeing from a land 
of lesser freedom. 

The extent to which we are indebted to these various aliens, these 
French Huguenots with their weaving and other industries, these 
Dutchmen delving in our fenlands, these Germans with their many 
faculties, these all of old time, how much we are indebted to them 
for our national wealth and national greatness, for our true 
liberalism, the enlargement of our ideas, the widening of our 
sympathies and enlightenment, cannot possibly be told. We know 
that England is the greatest, the most liberal nation of the earth. 
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We know that in one moment of politico-religious madness we 
drove forth our own blood to found a new Empire in a new world; 
and how, a century and a half later, in another fit of political mad- 
ness, perhaps for ever, we drove those kinsmen to fight for inde- 
pendence and to found a mighty Power, who are now our fierce 
though friendly rivals, We have seen France and Spain, Spain 
especially, impoverish themselves by driving away and doing to 
death, by religious persecution, their kin of strongest and most 
steadfast character. We know that we have largely benefited by 
absorbing all that was best. 

We know what we are; we know what we ever have been— 
alien, alien, alien. In far back 1547, before England was what 
England is, though only just before she began to grow, the travelled 
Boorde made his profoundly interesting observation: “In Englande 
howe many alyons hath and doth dwell of all maner of nacyons.” 
Since then they have ever come, and we as a nation have ever 
grown. Shall we stop them? No, a thousand times, no. On the 
most selfish grounds, no. On the most unselfish, no. To appeal 
first to the selfish interest, we say that in these penniless strangers 
we know not what national wealth we acquire, what true vitality of 
new blood and new ideas they bring. Poor no doubt they are in 
money, wretchedly, dismally, despairingly poor—or they would not 
come; and if they did, they would be but little worth, for your 
mere wealthy traveller is a demoraliser of native populations; and 
persons of means and repute have no inducement, apart from 
persecution—now only seen in the anti-semitism which disgraces 
our age—to settle in a strange land and among strangers, where 
the cost of living is high. So these penniless aliens, are they not 
valuable, even in crowded England, overcrowded London? The 
probability is that of their class they are the best, the most enter- 
prising, the most resolute; people with ideas; man for man, selected 
as they are by a process of natural selection, superior to the like 
class to which they come here, and with whom they compete. 
They come, poor certainly in pence, but not poor otherwise—rich 
rather in that they have the indispensable wealth-acquiring 
characteristics. They are sober, they are thrifty, they are patient 
and enduring, they bend their whole energy to accomplishing for 
themselves a place. ‘These qualities also are sadly wanting in the 
generality of the people among whom they immediately settle, but 
few of whom consequently ever rise from the squalor and degrada- 
tion in which they are born and live, and to whom these courageous 
aliens, with all against them, properly regarded, should act as a 
constant stimulus and example. 

The late inquiry did not inquire of our despised, but not rejected 
foreigners, how long penniless they were our unwelcome guests ? 
It would appear, unless we are much mistaken, that not long do 
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they remain here paupers, but that certainly by far the greater part 
of them rapidly achieve for themselves something like independence, 
in a manner which it is much to be desired we could see our own 
more favoured people more largely display. Alarming figures are 
quoted of the alarming numbers of them who arrive. But what of 
them, where are they? Read the names over shops, especially 
bakers’ shops—some, certainly English, many not English, some 
becoming English. Why so? are these despised ones more favoured 
by our island laws, more favoured by those who are supposed to 
revile them? Not so far as we are aware. They are, depend upon 
it, better bakers. Protection, be assured, in excluding the: alien, 
will not foster the dormant virtues of potential British bakers, but 
will rather inflict upon us inferior bread, in the absence of which 
this bread made by alien hands would not have got itself so largely 
eaten. 

In Essex, too, “ derelict’ Essex, by the sea, in a place, not long 
since, of desolation, is an entire coleny of the alien, Polish and 
Russian, who so prosperd in the Eust End that they got gold 
enough to buy themselves land and build themselves houses, To 
whom the injury ? To landowner; to locality; to nation? No 
injury. To the first, a market for his unmarketable land; to the 
second, a self-supporting, rate-paying community, calling into 
existence all the incidents of local life, lighting, draining, educating, 
police, paying money to railways; to the nation tax-payers, and 
citizens attached by the strongest ties, who will rapidly get them- 
selves absorbed and Anglicised, as have done all other their cosmo- 
politan predecessors, 

Take we now the less selfish view, the more liberal, truly liberal. 
The birds of the air, those of strong wing, have no nation ; happy 
birds! Man, the egoist, would have them believe him the more 
noble creature. Born into the world but a toddling thing, and 
finding himself there confined to the spot of his birth, environed 
with prejudice on every side, he comes to regard that spot not only 
—happily no doubt—as the best in the world, but as most peculiarly 
and exclusively his own. A virtue this, in moderation, but carried to 
excess surely a putting back of the hands of the clock of time, a 
reduction of man to the condition of the mollusc, to proclaim that he 
must ever adhere to the hard rock of poverty to which he was born. 

Our conception of this wide earth in its relation to humanity is 
that it is the highest right of man to go upon it wheresoever he will. 
It is with a certain loathing and contempt that we regard these 
narrow national distinctions, these artificial barriers of empire and 
dominion, among which alone the free British Empire attracts our 
admiration, and that only for its freedom. An ardent free-trader, 
we believe in free trade in citizenship, and we cannot deny the right 
of the poor and the oppressed to flee away from their hard conditions 
Vou, 162.—No, 3. T 
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and seek to improve them elsewhere. This bitter sense of oppres- 
sion is probably the most powerful stimulus to effort which man can 
experience ; and it is a dreadful thought to imagine that in a narrow 
spirit of protection we might deny some fellow-creature whose span _ 
of existence commenced on the same day perhaps as our own, but in 
another place, the poor privilege of spending his brief life striving 
alter an ideal, unattainable certainly in the land of his birth, and 
not improbably unattainable elsewhere. But that is a question of 
the limitations of the individual, when once he is free to work out 
his own destiny. All that is claimed is the birthright of a citizen of 
the world to exercise his faculties within the law wheresoever he 
will, and to our idea the world will be a poor place indeed if there is 
to be no country within it to which the oppressed may escape from 
his oppression. That would be, if not the justification, at least a 
palliation of the bomb fabricated by the anarchist in despair and 
contempt of life—the wild beast at bay; but not without our 
sympathy. Never may we live to see England ringed in with a 
-wire fence, for we should love it less. 

Now for the practical question. Is free trade in citizenship to 
our disadvantage? We cannot think it. Population should be a 
source of wealth and strength to nations, if we may not cherish the 
ideal of a federated world, when these petty distinctions shall come 
to be looked upon as the fetters of a past barbarism, a stage of 
development. Our broad proposition is that political economy does 
not care one jot whether population is “ made in Germany ” or else- 
where. Political economy is absolutely indifferent to the country of 
origin, and it is solely a question of the adaptation of the capacity of 
population to the needs of the age. 

But let us first consider the immediate effect of a locally con- 
siderable influx of a new foreign element. To particularise ; let 
Stepney, where the development is now most pronounced, be taken. 
‘The census return for the County of London shows that, when it was 
lately taken, the foreigners in London numbered 137,555, of whom 
by far the largest proportion were settled in Stepney, where there 
were 54,310, or 40 per cent. of the whole, being in the proportion 
of 18°2 per cent. of the local population, which after all is nothing 
very alarming. This influx is spoken of as though it were an injury 
inflicted upon the locality and its inhabitants. Is it so? We 
cannot see it. No doubt there has been a displacement of popula- 
tion, but the British population has not been destroyed. It has only 
been displaced. It has removed to other parts of its own seeking 
and selection, there to follow its own pursuits and avocations, 
amidst a new and rapidly-increasing native population, which creates 
new demands, and should furnish ample scope for the employment 
of industry. 

An immediate obvious effect of the settlement of the new foreign 
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element is, it may be admitted, not only a displacement of the local 
population, but also a corresponding dislocation of local trade and 
industry, which it is readily understood may engender a sense of 
injury in the breasts of those affected. But taking a wider view, the 
effect of this influx is more far-reaching than is at first apparent, and 
in a manner to benefit rather than to injure the interests of the 
industrial population. In the first place, the aliens have no doubt 
settled in old houses ; but the ultimate effect upon the city as a 
whole is that this is a new population with all its new needs, and 
first amongst these is new houses, and this means employment far 
reaching for the native population, from the brickmaker to the 
bricklayer, through the railway servant and the cartage contractor. 
The man in the slate quarry benefits, and the carpenter, and all the 
numerous artificers employed in building ; then there are new roads 
to be made with their sewers, new water mains and lighting 
appliances, in fact all the new needs of a new community, with 
their railway and tramway requirements, too intricate to think out. 

Taking the foreigners in London alone, this 137,555 of people 
represents to the nation a new city having such a population. It 
cannot for a moment be maintained that this is not a source of 
great wealth to us, and that we should be by far the poorer were it 
possibly to be blotted out. It is the merest matter of prejudice and 
economical blindness, and just as reasonable were it to be indignant 
at the birth of 137,555 British babies who could trace back a pure 
ancestry for many generations without a spot of alien blood. Pious 
persons, and the Registrar-General, are getting into the way of having 
an occasional cold shudder on account of the decrease of the birth 
rate. Without discussing the matter here, we may say that we think 
they have cause for these cold shudders, and that the effect will, 
perhaps none too gradually, make itself more and more apparent. 
But the point is that here is observed a disposition to view with anxiety 
a tendency of the population to become stationary. 

Yet such is the inconsistency of human nature that with the 
same breath with which we deplore this idea of stagnation and 
decline, we also deplore a redressing of the balance by the accersion 
of foreign blood. If population is to be desired, and about this 
collective France, which is brought face to face with the problem, has 
no doubts, then we say most unhesitatingly that it is absolutely 
immaterial whether it is derived from immigration or natural re- 
production ; as a matter of policy, indeed, it is probably desirable 
that a new strain should be introduced, and we have perhaps less 
misgiving as to the demoralising effect of the poverty of the 
poor alien, than as to the wealth of the rich. It were, perhaps, as 
wise to legislate for the exclusion of the plutocrat, as of the pauper, 
while, for our part, we must confess our sympathies go out to the 
latter, 
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He comes over under the worst possible conditions, and yet the 
fanatic has cried out, ‘‘ Form him up in procession as he lands, and 
march him through London, to show London what he is like!” What 
do our own rich countrymen look like after a cross-channel passage? 
Yet these poor untravelled creatures have torn themselves away for 
the first time from the spot of earth where they were born, and 
from which they have probably never before moved far away ; they 
have abandoned for ever the wretched places they have called home, 
their native land with its familiar tongue and familiar customs, and 
which can never be entirely hated, however hateful their conditions ; 
they have travelled day and night for days in slow trains, boxed 
up in such carriages as no third-class passenger in this country 
has ever seen, and in which they have to cater for themselves; 
harried by officials as they pass through foreign lands, they are 
boarded the ship pent like cattle, and feel the strange sea for the 
first time even before they see it. Without hope, verily were their lot 
hell unto the paradise of the free-born, free-minded British prisoner. 
Yet hope is their only capital as they land, dirty no wonder, on 
these none too friendly shores, where, with their poor gift of speech, 
they are dumb. Yes, they have got courage, and they want it. Is 
not it equal to British pluck ? 

Their first life here. Strangers in a strange land, ignorant of the 
language, laws and institutions, ignorant of our customs and condi- 
tions, the cost of living higher than anything within their experience, 
they come here cheerful under the most depressing circumstances, 
and buoyed up with the vision of a free life, with all its possibilities 
opening before them for the first time. Determined to succeed, 
and confident of success, they are content, as a hostile witness told 
the Commission, to ‘‘ sacrifice anything tolearnatrade,or a partof one; 
they sold their lives, and did still, at the rate of sixteen hours a day 
for a crust of black bread, a piece of garlic, and a corner filled with 
filthy straw to lie on.” That is the way to get on, and it compels 
our admiration. It is terribly sad, all the same; nothing would fill 
us with greater sorrow and shame than to contemplate our native 
countrymen living in like conditions. Happily they do not; nordo 
these wretched aliens for long. Unhappily, however, it is to be 
feared our own people do not commonly display the characteristics 
which enable these aliens who come among us under every imaginable 
disadvantage not only in a very short time to hold their own against 
the native, but in many cases rapidly to rise to superior indepen- 
dence. Our own weaker countrymen, weaker in the capacities for 
getting on, often, it is to be feared, go to the wall ; though, while this 
is greatly to be regretted, still we have a feeling that it is better so 
than that these aliens should take their capacities to other lands, 
there to build up commerce and accumulate wealth, to the disadvan- 
tage of this empire, but to the advantage of another. 
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We suspect that the outcry against the alien arises from the impo 
tent jealousy of those who have fallen before them, and we have a 
conviction that the only remedy which the nation can adopt, without 
inflicting an injary upon itself, to check alien immigration, is for 
those who feel their competition to arise with a determination to 
beat them with their own weapons of intelligence, thrift, sobriety 
and energy. Self-protection is the only redress—Protection but the 
ostrich burying his head in the sand. 

All that prejudice cau say against the alien is said with weari- 
some iteration and without much regard to truth. One assertion is 
about the overcrowding What says the census for the County of 
London (1902)? “In the Borough of Stepney, consisting of 
Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, Stepney, and Mile End Old 
Town Registration Districts, which received between 1891 and 
1901 a large number of foreign immigrants, the proportion of one- 
room tenements did not exceed 21°7 per cent., showing a marked 
decline from the proportion in 1891.” The one-room average for 
the county is 14°7, the highest proportions being in St. Marylebone, 
26°3 ; Finsbury, 26:4; and Holborn, 27:0 respectively. Thus, the 
best evidence shows that where the aliens are by far the most 
numerous, the worst features of overcrowding are not only not nearly 
#0 pronounced as in districts where there is not such a preponderance 
of aliens, but that there was a marked improvement during the 
period of their accession. 

Whether or not this is owing to the activity of the local authorities, 
while it is due to them to assume that this is so, it may at the same 
time be urged that this is a matter with which they have ample 
power to deal, and it is their duty to exercise this power. 

What may be regarded as the most damaging allegation against the 
alien is crime, and by common consent this part of the Aliens 
Bill was approved. It is not, however, to be assumed that there is 
any considerable proportion of criminals, and the probability is that 
the immigrants are of the type with which we are familiar, and that 
they are actuated by perfectly legitimate motives, the most laudable 
perhaps being that assigned by Major Evaus Gordon, namely, “the 
intense desire of the Jewish people to give their children a good 
education was well known, and it was exceedingly difficult to do 
this in Russia.” These people, at all events, are likely to make 
good citisens. 

It may be noted that by far the most numerous immigrants are 
now natives of Russia, these having increased from 12,034 since the 
previous census to 38,117 in 1901, and it is a proper matter for 
consideration if these people possess the requisite qualities to succeed 
amongst us, for empire is a matter of business, and we cannot afford 
to harbour them on purely humanitarian grounds. 

In throwing out this suggestion, it is not said that there is any 
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evidence in support of it, and we are rather inclined to think that 
this class of immigrant justifies itself by the success which has 
distinguished those drawn from other nations; but there seems a 
possibility that those drawn from the more backward eastern parts of 
Europe may not so readily be able to adapt themselves to our more 
advanced civilisation. 

However, it is not proposed to depart from a general consideration 
of the question as a whole, and, taking a wide view, it is to be pointed 
out that the alien pauper is not the only alien known to us, for 
many of the best houses in the best parts of London are occupied 
by wealthy foreigners. Few, if any, of these people brought their 
wealth with them, and many probably, or their immediate fore- 
fathers, came as alien paupers. There are hundreds, if not thousands 
of them, living in a state which excites our envy and admiration. Their 
establishments are amongst the most highly rated, their incomes 
make handsome contributions to our imperial taxes, they employ 
British labour directly and indirectly in their commerce, their houses 
are full of English servants, and are furnished throughout with 
the products of British markets and home industries. We have, 
certainly, an uncomfortable feeling that as men of business their talents 
are superior to those of Englishmen, but this is food for reflection for 
us, and in no way discredits them. They come here with only their 
mother wit, and they beat us in our own Jand and our own markets. 
Then let us respect and encourage them, for their success is to our 
national advantage, and British commerce would undoubtedly be the 
poorer without them. These are the merchant princes of the alien, and 
we contrast them with the much-discussed pauper. Between these 
two poles is to be found every gradation in the scale of progress and 
success ; but while it would be ridiculous to maintain that all succeed, 
still, if the evidence could be collected, it would probably show that a 
far larger proportion of the alien immigrants escape from their direst. 
poverty than we fear is the case with the native-born Englishman. 

Another aspect of the question is that the emigration of our own 
British and Irigh subjects is a constant drain upon the population. 
In 1901 the number was 171,715, and of these over 100,000 went. 
to the United States. In the same year the total number of immi- 
grants into this country was less, being 165,018. Of these only 
60,736 (reduced by the Board of Trade to 51,585) were foreigners 
and 99,699 were British and Irish, the remainder being “ not dis- 
tinguished.” The numbers have been approximately the same for 
some few years, so the point is that immigration is about balanced 
by emigration. Thus the national loss and gain through the shift- 
ing of population seem to redress one another; and though there 
may be certain local disturbances, still the probability is that the 
matter would attract but little attention were it not for the 
accident of language and racial distinction. 
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Another point, not unworthy of consideration with regard to 
alien immigration, is that the males outnumber the females by 
about one-third; and seeing that among the native population 
females show a constant, if not slightly increasing preponderance 
over the males, here again the foreigner tends to redress the balance 
to the advantage of the unhappy superfluous female, while it is 
quite possible, as inter-marriages occur, that this introduction of a 
new strain may result in an improvement in the race. This, how- 
ever, is a matter which must be left to settle itself, since it cannot 
receive any conscious direction ; but it occurs to us that much of 
the temporary inconvenience and dislocation which arise through 
the haphazard and fortuitous congregation of the aliens in particular 
localities might be more happily dealt with. 

It is a fact, admitted on all hands, that there is a great scarcity 
of labour in agricultural districts throughout the Jand. The Jews, 
we believe, do not display, or appear to possess, any aptitude for 
agricultural pursuits; but not all the immigrants are Jews, and 
many of them are drawn from rural districts. Is it not worth 
while to consider the desirability and possibility of taking steps to 
attract some of these immigrants to settle on the land? On their 
arrival here they know nothing whatever of the state of the labour 
market, and it probably never occurs to any one of them to seek 
employment outside of the narrow bounds of the city where they 
find themselves, in the strange land beyond. All that is wanted 
is a little organisation. Print handbills in their own tongues, and 
appoint a few agent interpreters at the ports of arrival; arrange, 
at first a few local agents in selected rural centres, and advertise 
the local farmers of the plan. Seeing the difficulties of the farmers 
in getting labour at all, and the very unsatisfactory nature of such 
labour as they do get, the probability is that some at least would 
gladly try the experiment. The probability, too, is that it would 
be successful, for the immigrants would find conditions far more 
favourable than they are accustomed to, with their hard fare and 
very scanty remuneration, living the life of a slave almost, and 
with the burden of conscription upon them. They are patient and 
inured to hardship, they are hardy to the last degree; place them 
with the better sort of farmer, and in all likelihood they would 
rettle down, and not soon seek for change. 

This would aid British agriculture, make the country more self- 
supporting, and so far from inflicting an injury on any one, would 
benefit all concerned. 

Intelligently used and regarded, it would seem no longer 
necessary to abuse the unfortunate alien. 

EVELYN ANSELL, 
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THE VOICE OF ISHMAEL. 


A cord that’s drawn however fine 
With any force however great 
Into a horizontal line 
Is never accurately straight 


EXACTLY in proportion as we depart from the perpendicular and 
straight line of upright sound principle, danger creeps in and errors 
multiply. Men have always been wont to rule their affairs by lines 
of conduct which were, or were fancied by them to be, the best 
adapted to all the circumstances. When the principles were sound 
all went well ; but when we find increasing physical deterioration, 
sordid poverty, drunkenness, crime, national apathy and absence of 
devotion to the public welfare, in juxtaposition with great wealth, 
these prove that something is radically wrong in our system, and the 
evils must be considered as very grave symptoms. They presage 
coming senility and eventual downfall, the fate of so many once 
powerful and wealthy nations laid prostrate by younger and 
more vigorous races. Common sense suggests then that where wide- 
spread evil exists, its sources should be discovered and most effectual 
remedies promptly applied. The nation which fails to discover the 
one or do the other, but lives on in fancied security, must some day 
have a very rude awakening, for it has reached the stage of decadence 
which inevitably points to ruin. Its former inborn energy having 
diminished is not sufficient to rise to the occasion in time of danger, 
or to evolve a national regeneration, and the nation has arrived at 
what may be called its age of folly. 

Modern English upper-class life, surrounded as it is by the 
manifold appliances of science, the outcome of long-continued 
thought on the part of the finest intellects which civilisation has 
produced, and having at its disposal all the gratifications and refine- 
ments which wealth can give, may be truly said to form an earthly 
paradise for the moneyed classes. The rapid intercommunication of 
ideas, facilities for and ease in travel, the attractions of art, literature, 
the drama, sport, the pleasures of good society, where educated 
Englishmen and women meet each other without continental 
formality in happy intercourse, all these influences unite to form a 
world of pleasure the counterpart of which is not to be found 
beyond the shores of Great Britain. 

With the members of such a society all is well; they are happy 
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and feel secure in their life of opulent ease, not too much disturbed 
either by gruesome revelations published from time to time, which 
tell with no doubtful voice that deep in certain other social strata all 
is not quite so well. 

Our present state of society becoming every day more artificial 
and complicated, embodies, it is true, a great forward wave of 
progress ; but the very character of that civilisation is also producing 
certain types of human-kind who, amongst considerable portions of 
oar population, represent in some cases symptoms of decay, in 
others elements of danger. There is a type of man who, speaking 
generally, is the enemy of society; he is at war with it, and it is 
very much against him. But the question might be asked, is not 
society itself chiefly responsible for his position, and has he not 
something to say for himself from his own standpoint ? 

Let us suppose, for instance, that this Ishmael and social outcast 
were gifted with enough intelligence and education to argue his case 
in the language of the educated classes, might not the incarnation 
of one of the “forces of disorder” express himself somewhat as 
follows, if addressing one of the wealthy, leisured, cultured class ? 


“ You say I am a worthless member of society, without moral sense, and 
a drunken reprobate; but am I not only what my circumstances have 
made me? Born in a filthy slum, from childhood’s hour I was subject to 
no single good or ennobling influence. From the fetid air I breathed, and 
the garbage I ate as food, to the conduct and language of my associates, 
all was impure, every influence was degrading. I have always been with- 
out the refinements or even comforts of civilised life; I have not hada 
trace of a good home education; instead of sympathy or kindness, I have 
received only blows and curses. I am simply the unfortunate creature of 
circumstances, moulded in the worst possible environment. If I am 
drunken, debauched, disreputable, is intemperance confined to such as I 
am? Is there none in your sporting assemblages and men’s convivial 
entertainments? If our women folk drink when they have the chance to 
find that temporary relief in their cruelly hard rough life, and if a moral 
nature is with them more the exception than the rule, is there no such 
thing as alcoholism in west-end drawing-rooms, and do you and yours 
always live up to the standard of your morality? If I am a pilferer or a 
pickpocket in order to procure food, are there no such matters as card- 
sharping or shady racing transactions amongst upper-class men associating 
in west-end clubs? I have acted according to my lights, which were 
always very bad, my opportunities were poor and very few. If I loaf 
about the doors of publics, are there no club loungers in society who drink 
through the day to kill time and stimulate their jaded nerves? If I 
commit robbery with violence and steal a watch or a purse, I am liable,to 
penal servitude and a few dozen lashes. From your point of view this is 
all right, for society must protect itself; and it is true that in our own 
class, if one of our number transgresses against our unwritten laws, we 
don’t scruple to maim him for life, or for the matter of that we will kill 
him outright if we have the opportunity. We consider that the social 
system under which we live has done little for us, it makes us what we 
are and leaves us as we are. Naturally we are at war with it. Doeszit 
not continually happen that some men of your class concoct so-called 
financial operations which involve tens of thousands in hopeless poverty 
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or absolute beggary, but are your laws framed so as to invariably and 
adequately punish those who are responsible for ruined homes and wide- 
spread destitution? Yet what is the value of the watch or the purse 
which I have taken, to the millions in cash collected from the unwary by 
cruel deception ? The credulous and confiding who are thus deceived are 
for the most part in poor circumstances; country clergymen, retired 
officers, single ladies, annuitants, widows, orphans, and generally people 
having small fixed incomes but forming numerically a very large class. 
Now when the bubble bursts these unfortunates are condemned to hard 
labour for the rest of their lives, that is if they can work and are lucky 
enough to procure employment; by no means an easy matter in these 
days of fierce competition. The others however, such as the aged, infirm, 
and helpless, they have to face the grudging charity of relations, or, 
failing that, cowering in wretched cellars or attics, enduring cold and 
hunger, they starve slowly and patiently in the silence of despair. Some- 
times they take refuge in suicide, or, most terrible of all to the man or 
woman of education and refinement, they find a home in the workhouse, 
where amidst the filthiest dregs of pauperism and all its horrid companion- 
ship they drag out a weary time till at last they find rest in the pauper’s 
grave. We outcasts represent it is true an ignoble crowd of low-browed 
rascaldom ; butif men of ancient and honourable lineage lend their names, 
possibly titled names and assistance, to transactions which produce ruin, 
despair, disaster, the dupes retiring to the charity institution or the 
workhouse, and the parties to imposition and misrepresentation retiring, 
on their parts, to affluence in luxurious west-end mansions, what is there 
in such conduct that is noble or high-minded? If you strike a balance 
between such men and such as I am, who, I should like to know, will be 
found to have been the greatest enemy to society and to have wrought it 
the greatest mischief ¢ I do not mean to assert that these men are fair 
representatives of the upper classes, who as a rule have honourable instincts 
and are not naturally oppressive. As a matter of fact there is no more 
arbitrary overbearing tyrant in England than the democrat in power, 
especially if he has risen from the lower strata ; and those of us who have 
any experience of the matter would much prefer being in subjection to the 
aristocrat, who is disposed to be just and generous than to be in the power 
of one of our own set, who would be hard, rough, and grasping. What I 
do mean to assert is, that every type and every class in my society has its 
prototype and counterpart in yours, though, critically examined, your case 
and mine are not quite parallel. It is true I am a workless, worthless, 
but poor and ignorant member of society ; you are a useless, idle volup- 
tuary, with education and means, but, so far as we are social failures, we 
have both arrived at the same position by widely divergent paths. 

“T have said what was my early life, but what was yours? From early 
childhood you were well instructed and cared for, your environment was 
good, and an excellent education was at your disposal if you chose to avail 
yourself of it. You were always surrounded by kind relations, friends and 
well-wishers; ever ready were they to advance your interests. Kind 
looks from sweet and handsome faces were bent on you, for you had the 
companionship of the most charming of your refined well-bred fellow 
countrywomen, and you had a joyous youth. In the early heyday of man- 
hood you knew neither care nor trouble, you plunged into the amusements 
of English upper-class existence, itself an earthly paradise, you were out 
in the glorious morning of life, you basked in its sunshine and you drank 
the cup of pleasure. Now during all this period how have you employed 
your time? Your life has been a series of opportunities, how have you 
taken advantage of them? Has your career been in any way one of the 
slightest use toa single one of your fellow creatures? You have been 
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selfish and self-indulgent, always enjoying a regularly paid substantial 
income for which you never did a day's work, though you were satiated 
with enjoyment. In fact point for point you are precisely in your state 
of life what [ am in mine, with this fundamental difference, that, by the 
mere accident of birth, you were endowed with advantages and a position 
made for you which I never possessed. Had you been placed in my un- 
happy position it is almost certain that you would have been now just 
what Iam. You have all the amusements and sports which wealth and 
society can afford, you have clubs and wine cellars; I have only one 
equivalent for all of these—the public-house. It is my sole refuge from 
a most repulsive so-called home. And what a home! Is it strange if I 
leave it for refuge in the beer-house, where at least I can gratify, though 
in a very low form, the natural instinct of sociability. If you want 
thoroughly to realise bow certain fellow-countrymen and countrywomen 
of yours, numbering some hundreds of thousands, live in London alone, 
why not try the following experiment, that is if you have the courage and 
resolution todoso? Dress yourself in a suit of common workmen’s clothes 
and just come and live amongst us as we live, for only twenty-four hours ; 
a couple of shillings given to us for drink will make you quite welcome to 
your share of a room, occupied, let us say, by two families besides. Sup- 
pose it be winter time, the air, if fetid, is bitterly cold ; we cannot afford 
a fire, and the broken windows are stuffed with rags, everything reeks 
with dirt, the floor is encrusted with filth, and the damp oozes in drops 
along the blackened walls. The men you have for your companions are 
street loafers, coarse common brutes, were wolves in a sense, ready for any 
crime, brutish, ignorant, without a ray of intellect, without a particle of 
moral sense, all criminals or ready to be so. Nor will they be your only 
companions, for these detestable abodes swarm with the vilest creeping 
things which through long hours of the horrid night will torture you and 
drive away sleep by their foul presence. Observe those half starved, half 
dressed shivering children and their mothers, those draggled dirty unsexed 
women from whom all sense of womanliness has long since departed if 
there ever was any. What men and women are the children destined to 
be who have been brought up in such a home? Observe also the squalid 
beds, blackened and stiff with dirt, most repulsive and verminous, yet the 
inmates of this home are glad to have them and occupy them two or three 
to a bed, the others for whom there is no room lie like beasts on the dirt- 
laden floor. The vocabulary of our set is a small one, but atrocious, as all 
the language of your companions would be, a mixture of oaths and obscene 
ribaldry, not a laugh of gaiety will be heard amongst that forlorn un- 
wholesome gang. Towards evening some of the party may bring in a few 
pieces of cast away wood to make a fire for an hour or so, and the inmates 
of the room cower over it as the women endeavour to heat their wretched 
food. Judge if you can partake of those broken victuals and unwholesome 
garbage; how would you like to live on it always? To escape the 
sickening, nauseous effluvia, and the voices of foul-mouthed, half-drunken, 
scolding women and squalling children, you may go out into the darksome 
lane in which our squalid tenement is situated. The cold wind blows in 
gusts and the pattering rain begins to soak through your threadbare 
garments; the gas lamps shining dimly through the damp-charged 
atmosphere disclose all round a murky dismal scene. Now remember 
from all this, people in my position have only one retreat ; you will see a 
public-house close at hand, go to it; you will find there at least warmth, 
light, and some attempt at sociability. Drink, and for a short time you 
will have a spell of relief before you return again to your rank habitation 
of stench, filth and cold. 
“ Not in London only but throughout the large provincial towns will be 
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found a residue of us, the very poor, whose lives represent one life-long 
hopeless struggle. Living in this condition we are embued with two 
dominant sentiments: intense hate to those above us in the social scale, 
especially when belonging to the executive official classes, and an ever- 
present desire to plunder those in better circumstances than ourselves, if 
opportunity were afforded us. Of course this submerged class would have 
no chance at present, but believe me there are hundreds of thousands of 
us who only long for it, and in some possible future crisis we may even 
have the chance—for a time. Should this ever come to pass you will 
then see what it is to have the worst passions of a great poverty-stricken, 
soured and ignorant multitude let loose amongst you. 

‘“« After your proposed twenty-four hours spent in an east London haunt 
you will be a wiser man, for you will have seen aspects of our life which 
as to its phases and extent you never dreamed of before, and which might 
give you food for reflection. When having turned your back on slumland, 
having carefully got rid of the clothes you wore amongst us, having had a 
hot bath and partaken of a champagne luncheon to revive you after your 
experience, may I suggest that you should think out the following line of 
argument? You upper classes are largely our leaders and rulers; you have 
power, wealth, leisure, education, intelligence. We, the submerged, are 
in a deplorable condition ; it is one of moral decadence, and not having the 
above advantages which you possess we cannot work out of it ; there must 
be something radically wrong in a social system which produces such wide- 
spread moral and physical degradation. But who is chiefly to blame for 
this, you or we? Are we quite so wrong as you might imagine at first in 
attributing to you, our guides and rulers, the miserable and degraded 
position we occupy ?” 

So the modern Ishmael, having thus spoken, with reason or the 
reverse as the reader may choose to take it, retires from the scene 
for the present, but we may hear of him again; therefore, for the 
sake of prudence, it might not be amiss to consider his plea. Those 
sections of the population who may be termed the slum inhabitants 
of our towns are under-fed, over-crowded, and deprived of the most 
important factor in life—fresh air. Excluded from all which tends 
to refine or elevate; their mental atmcsphere which forms character 
is low and degrading. Marrying young and recklessly, they are 
unable to maintain in a proper manner their children, who grow up 
ill-nourished, pany, stunted, unsound, degenerate. The lives of the 
slum-bred are forlorn and dreary in mean insanitary habitations, 
therefore each one is a public danger, besides rendering sound 
health impossible for the occupiers. All these influences are at 
work, producing certain types not by any means calculated to form a 
governing and Imperial race. 

It is not desirable that there should exist a fierce feeling of dis- 
content with the conditions of their life amongst a large proportion 
of the urban population of our country ; it is also highly undesirable 
that this feeling should be justified by the conditions ; but so it is, 
and in proportion as the feeling is widespread it must be apparent 
that there is more or less loose gunpowder lying about, which, if 
ignited by a spark, under favourable circumstances might explode 
with serious consequences. Recently, while conversing with a 
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prominent Socialist leader, he informed me that the East-end 
London audiences amongst whom he lectured, continually asked 
him the question, “ When are we going West ?’’ Meaning how soon 
would there be a great organised movement to plunder the shops 
and houses of the West-end. My interlocutor, who, if mistaken in 
his political views, was certainly intelligent, explained that his 
efforts were directed to restrain anything of a seditious nature, and 
that advanced Socialism aimed at accomplishing its objects by 
peaceable and constitutional methods, At the same time, judging 
by Socialist speeches which I have myself heard delivered to ap- 
proving audiences, I much question if there are not plenty of mob 
orators, and would-be mob leaders, who, in the event of some 
national or political crisis, would be quite ready to advocate measures 
very summary and by no means peaceable or constitutional. As a 
matter of fact, during the latter half of the last century, an event 
now nearly forgotten took place, an account of which was supplied 
to me by an eye-witness of the transaction, and which tends some- 
what to justify the modern Ishmael’s warning. 

In the summer of 1866 political excitement in England on account 
of the Reform movement. was at fever height. Workmen began to 
cluster in groups, not very vehemently demonstrative perhaps, but 
with a great deal of quiet determination, and large public meetings 
were held to agitate for a lowering of the franchise. The Conser- 
vatives were in power, but were weak, when the leaders of the 
agitation determined to hold a monster meeting in Hyde: Park. 
Sometimes it is as well to accept circumstances as they come, some- 
times they'should be promptly resisted and resolutely altered ; but it 
is not wise to vacillate or adopt half measures, Herein lies the 
frequent embarrassment which confronts statesmen and military 
leaders ; they often have to arrive at decisions on very difficult ques- 
tions in a hurry. It is only the master mind which can view the 
different surrounding circumstances, give each its proper value, 
promptly strike a balance, and then act with decision. In the 
present case either of two courses would seem to have been before 
the Government: one was to proclaim the meeting illegal and close 
the park gates, supporting the action by the presence of an over- 
whelming body of police and special constables; the other measure 
would have been to have made no opposition to the meeting taking 
place. In either case it is possible agitation would have simmered 
down in mob oratory ; and the lowering of the franchise could have 
been effected at a later period when the masses might have been 
better prepared to exercise it. The Home Secretary, however, took 
a middle course. He ordered the gates to be closed at five o'clock 
on July 23, the day for which the meeting was announced, but a 
very inadequate force of police was stationed in and about the park. 
A large crowd collected, composed in part of respectable workmen, 
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but also of loafers, roughs and street boys. The Radical leaders 
coming up to the gates demanded permission to enter, and on being 
refused by the police they quietly drove away. All seemed likely to 
pass off without disturbance, although the mob, with a good deal of 
the mischievous element in it, still thronged and pressed about the 
railings. In the course of history as well as in the private careers 
of men, we generally see that the most important events have as 
their turning point some utterly trivial and commonplace circum- 
stance ; and so it was in this case, for it passed the Reform Bill and 
very nearly did something else. It struck one man in the crowd 
that a certain rail was rather flimsy, he shook it, others near him 
shook the railings also and made the same discovery. Then a sudden 
impulse animated the multitude ; all along the line the railings were 
violently shaken, in a few minutes half a mile of unstable iron 
barrier was prostrate; an unorganised mob, not even controlled by 
the presence of their leaders, poured in, overpowered the police, and 
found they had achieved a complete victory over the established 
government of the country. Real danger was by no means over yet 
however, for there were encounters between the police and the mob, 
stones were thrown by the latter, truncheons were used by the 
former, and there were broken heads on both sides; indeed, at one 
time things looked very serious. The news spread like wild fire 
through the city that the mob were victorious, and mobs once 
successful in an attack on constituted authority are apt to be highly 
dangerous; it was greatly feared that there might be a sudden 
uprising of the more discontented of the working classes backed up 
by turbulent masses of East-end roughs having no political views but 
ready for rapine and anxious for outrage. Things however settled 
down, chiefly for two reasons; the Radical leaders wanted to carry 
their point as to meeting in Hyde Park, but they by no means 
incited to further outrage or riot, and indeed when they again 
appeared upon the scene they restrained their followers. The mob 
also had been taken by surprise at their own success; their act was 
not due to any preconceived intention, but was the sudden spon- 
taneous outcome of an unlooked for trivial circumstance, and even 
when successful the mob did not completely realise their own power. 
The worst elements amongst them had not time to organise, the 
working men returned to their employment, some rioters were 
arrested and punished, and order reigned again, 

At the same time things could have been very different from 
things as they were, judging from the account which I received. 
As I have said, the crowd was by no means entirely composed 
of respectable workmen ; to a large extent, if not for the most part, 
its members were roughs, rowdies, criminals and potential criminals, 
while the only immediate representatives of order were the police, 
and the police had been vanquished, On that summer afternoon 
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the windows of the houses in Park Lane, Knightsbridge and Bays- 
water Road were crowded by the representatives of rank, fashion, 
beauty and wealth. The richly-stored shops of Oxford Street and 
the adjacent opulent thoroughfares were temptingly near, there were 
all the conditions present to favour the forces of disorder, the 
slightest circumstance might have precipitated an appalling crisis, 
and we have already seen how a slight and casual incident led to a 
mob victory. Now let us suppose that once the vast crowd were 
in possession of the park and the adjacent streets, a single 
individual had smashed a shop window, or that one stone had 
shivered a pane of glass in Park Lane, the noise of the crashing 
glass would have sent a thrill of excitement amongst the niasses 
who were ready and anxious for plunder; example in matters of 
this kind is very contagious, a hailstorm of stones would have 
followed, a rush would have been made to every public-house in the 
vicinity, liquor would have been distributed freely, shops would 
have been looted, private houses would have been promptly broken 
into and plundered; nor even would ready implements have been 
wanting, for were there not at hand in abundance the torn down 
railings which would have made very efficient crowbars, and there 
would have been terrible scenes of rapine, outrage, probably 
incendiarism also. For some hours west London would have 
presented the appearance of a stormed city given over to be sacked 
by @ victorious soldiery ; and it would have been terrific for the 
aristocratic dames of Belgravia to suddenly discover that everything 
they possessed, from the furniture in their houses to the rings on 
their fingers, their lives and their persons were completely in the 
power of the lowest dregs and outpourings of Whitechapel. Those 
who might desire to minimise the situation would say that were 
things to arrive at such a pass the military would have been called 
on to act. No doubt, but the commotion would have shortly spread 
over all the wealthy districts, as the authorities seem to have lost 
their heads and to have been irresolute, every minute the rioters 
would have been reinforced by fresh sans culottic hordes surging 
up from the EHast-end, and mad with that species of excitement 
which so commonly runs through large crowds of men. Besides, 
the military were enormously outnumbered by the multitude, and 
the Guards while fusillading the rioters in Park Lane and Oxford 
Street could not have been at the same time protecting the shops 
and houses all through the Strand, Kensington and Belgravia; in 
fact an émeute was impending which almost by a miracle ended as 
quietly as it did. No doubt had there been any great onslaught on 
life and property abundance of troops could have been called up 
from Aldershot, property would soon have organised in its own 
defence, thousands of special constables would have been sworn in 
to protect it, andjthe forces of disorder would have eventually 
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collapsed. Quite true, but all this would have taken some time to 
accomplish ; I have described the possible immediate consequences 
of the disturbance which would have ensued, and it is certain that 
for some hours the wealthiest quarters would have been unprotected, 
and subject to rapine and atrocious outrage. As it was, that 
evening Disraeli stated in the House of Commons that he was not 
quite sure if he had a house of his own to go to, and many passed 
the night in feverish anxiety. Yet it may be doubted if the 
majority of the West-end population quite realised on July 28, 1866, 
how near they were to having a very highly coloured edition of the 
Sicilian Vespers performed that night in the streets of London. 

The Ishmael of our day, feeling himself perhaps not quite without 
reason at war with society, dwelt bitterly on the painful conditions 
to which the lower strata of the British working-classes are subject. 
The truth is, the march of civilisation has brought into being, along 
with much that is desirable, certain phases and concomitants of 
modern life which represent unwholesome growths or plague spots, 
resulting in widespread poverty amongst large classes, lowered 
physique, national deterioration, therefore national danger; ill- 
health, unhappiness, and preventible crime. Taken collectively 
these facts are responsible for a rapidly increasing mass amongst 
our working-classes of what might be termed degenerates. This 
large degenerate slum population are more or less mentally feeble, 
as well as physically unsuited to compete in the great international 
race of life and for the work required in the important national 
indastries which, once exclusively English, are now rapidly passing 
into the hands of the foreigner. States show a marked tendency 
after a time to become rotten from prosperity, so to disregard the 
warnings of history and the teachings of common-sense must 
indicate what Carlyle so aptly described as a species of diluted 
insanity. I believe, however, that were public attention thoroughly 
directed to certain growing social evils in our community, the 
paramount necessity of arresting them while there is yet time would 
be quickly recognised, also the fact that between things as they are 
and as they could be, there exists a very broad line representing 
evil influences of different kinds, the outcome of various, but in 
most cases preventible causes. As remedies for these, intelligent 
legislation can do much, and voluntary effort if properly directed 
could form a powerful auxiliary to it in providing against dangers 
which, it must be patent to the most casual observer of current 
events, now menace us, socially within, and politically without, the 
boundaries of our Empire. 


CHARLES ROLLESTON. 
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CULTURE AND EFFICIENCY IN 
EDUCATION. 


THE somewhat tardy discovery that education pays must be classed 
among the intellectual triumphs of the nineteenth century. Not 
only are people beginning to act on this discovery, but naturally 
show a disposition to ask what are the kinds of education that pay 
best. Though few go so far as to assert that education has no other 
than a cash value, one may observe signs of an inclination to regard 
those branches that yield no dividend as a somewhat doubtful 
investment. We hear much of “efficiency,” which in most men’s 
minds means, of course, money-making capacity ; and commercial 
and technical education are invoked by many as the sole powers 
that can save us from extinction as an industrial nation. 

In the meantime the “classical” education still disputes the 
ground with a tenacity worthy of the undisputed sway it has 
enjoyed these last five centuries or more. Bat the end cannot be 
far. We are beginning to doubt whether the best training a man 
can have for the battle of life is to be found in the laborious 
rendering of scraps of Euripides and Horace into indifferent English, 
by help of dictionary and grammar; done, moreover, with little 
perception of their literary qualities. When we see many products 
of this system who never look upon a volume of Homer without a 
shudder, it is difficult to avoid the belief that such attempts to 
cultivate their poetical tastes have not been strikingly successful. 

And, after all, while the “classical” education is under sentence 
of death there is yet time to ask whether it did not represent, how- 
ever imperfectly, a worthy ideal. It is disappearing, not because 
its aims were mistaken, but because it clung to methods that left no 
room for adaptation to new conditions. In its refusal to recognise 
that modern literature, in all its richness and variety, its closer 
contact .with our own life, supplied an educational instrument of 
vastly greater power than Latin or Greek, the older order of things 
was preparing the way for an educational revolution destined to 
sweep away the ancien régime without any discrimination of the 
good and evil inherent in it. Now that the whole educational 
system, its aims as well as its methods, are in the melting pot; 
before we commit ourselves definitely to altogether new lines, we 
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may well pause to consider some of the deeper principles that 
underlie the whole problem of education. 

In spite of its clumsy and stupid machinery of declensions and 
conjugations, its fatuous belief in the efficacy of Greek iambics for 
the education of children who cannot write a sentence of proper 
English prose—in spite of all this, the older system stands for 
“culture” as against the growing ideal of “efficiency.” It recog- 
nised the importance of training the moral and ssthetic side of our 
nature, and it failed only because, by a kind of self-denying 
ordinance, it decreed that the “classics” were the last word of 
poetry and thought, and that the human mind could never again 
reach the same lofty plane. Had it marched with the times, had it 
used the many aids that contemporary literature placed within its 
reach, free from the difficulties that beset a dead language, it might 
have preserved its ascendency. ‘To-day, clogged with the growths 
of pedantry and prejudice, it must fall an easy victim before its 
more vigorous and enterprising rival. 

It is as vain as it is foolish to decry efficiency as an educational 
ideal. The possibility of social progress is increased by every 
industrial improvement. Shorter hours, less exhausting work, 
cheapness of the necessaries of life, all of which are indispensable 
to social progress, owe much to those qualities which mark out the 
successful merchant or manufacturer. Without subscribing to that 
naif faith in the coincidence of human interests, we can recognise 
that in seeking to benefit himself, a man may incidentally confer 
great benefits on others. In order that the majority of our people 
may live lives more worthy of human beings, it is essential that they 
should have more leisure and a more liberal reward for their labour, 
and this aim can be realised only through a general increase of 
industrial efficiency. The danger, then, is not that technical and 
commercial education be carried too far, but that people in their 
eagerness to follow this up may neglect other lines of education at 
least as indispensable to social welfare. Communities, even more 
than individuals, tend to be dominated by one idea at a time, and 
while “ efficiency ” holds the field it is difficult for the advocates of 
“culture” to gain a hearing. As a matter of fact, there is room for 
both in these years of our life devoted to education, and the culti- 
vation of the one is no excuse for the neglect of the other. 

When the masses have more spare time and spare money it stil} 
remains to be seen how they will employ them. If the spare time 
is spent in the public-house and the spare money divided between 
the publican and the betting-man, then we have achieved little. 
Yet, unless an effurt is made to cultivate a taste for the higher 
pleasures, it is tolerably certain that such will be the result. The 
spectacle of our “‘leisured and moneyed classes” to-day is not an 
encouraging one, and if this is to be copied on a lower and grosser 
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scale, then the change from feudalism to industrialism will be, not 
progress, but retrogression. 

As the average working-class lad is turned out by our Board 
Schools, drinking and athletics are the only enjoyments for which he 
has any appetite. And even the latter has undergone a curious 
process of degeneration until it has become more a spectacle to 
look on at and an all-absorbing topic of conversation than a means 
of bodily exercise. This change would point to the inference that 
excitement rather than exercise is demanded, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that a long day of monotonous or exhausting bodily labour 
may leave a greater reserve of nervous than of muscular energy. 
That this craving for excitement should vent itself in street hooli- 
ganism, in public-house orgies, or in the scarcely more elevating 
performances of the popular music-hall; is not surprising when one 
bears in mind the absence in our educational system of any attempt 
to render him capable of other pleasures. Picture galleries, 
museums, public libraries, even the most ‘‘ popular” concerts, appeal 
to him about as much as Spinoza’s Ethics, because his tastes for 
such things have been allowed to waste through disuse. As long 
as we consider merely our-industrial supremacy, our hold on foreign 
markets, or our dwindling exports, all this is quite unimportant, 
but when we turn to social problems and those wider considerations 
of human welfare to which wealth is but a means, we realise how 
vital a part this side of our education plays. Without for a moment 
abandoning the purely utilitarian point of view, the strongest 
arguments can be urged for retaining in our educational 
system those branches of culture which do not bear in the least on 
our efficiency, national or individual, which neither raise our “ out- 
put,” nor help us to resist foreign competition. Without such 
elements in their training our workers, however efficient, are either 
dull, wealth-creating automatons, like the machines they direct, or 
those strange products of modern city life, that, for want of a better 
name, we call “hooligans” and “larrikins,” characterised by a 
morbid craving for drinking and excitement, incapable of emotions 
other than the hysterical outbursts of the music-hall or the frenzy 
of a Mafeking crowd. With these elements, the humblest workers 
may develop their higher faculties, and lead lives more worthy of 
human beings. 

In dealing with this question we come upon the great problem 
which underlies the whole sphere of life and conduct—a problem 
that has baffled the thinkers of twenty centuries, one, nevertheless, 
that demands solution before we can have a clear idea of what we 
are aiming at in education; using that term in its widest sense, to 
inclade not only the communication of knowledge, but also the 
training and development of character. Are the wtile and the 
honestum irreconcilable? And if they are, which must we strive 
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after in framing our system of education? Shall we so educate our 
youth that they may derive from life the maximum of pleasure for 
themselves, or so that they may realise to the utmost their higher 
selves, even at the cost of suffering? If we decide that the former 
is best, shall we achieve our purpose in seeking to make our children 
as callous and insensible as possible, in taking the keen edge off 
their feelings, so as to inure them to the buffetings they will have 
to encounter as they go through life? Shall we imbue them with 
the idea of “getting on,” heedless whom they thrust aside or 
trample down in the process? Though few of us state the problem 
to ourselves in such clear terms, each has to decide it for himself in 
a more or less rough fashion that reflects his own outlook on life. 
The result is always a compromise, as must, indeed, follow from the 
conflicting forces that seem to govern human conduct; but to state 
the problem and to grasp its significance is to be one step nearer its 
solution, however distant that may still be. 

Though when we put these questions with regard to the indi- 
vidual there may be some doubt—for a cultured man surrounded 
by moral and intellectual barbarians is more desolate than Robinson 
Crusoe—there can be none when we ask the same questions about 
a community. That a taste for the more refined pleasures adds to 
the well-being of a people, both from the positive satisfaction they 
afford and from the moral influence they exert, can hardly be 
denied. Such tastes tend to supplant the appetite for drinking and 
other sensual pleasures, of which the ultimate effects are often 
hurtful to the individual and his fellows. They are more com- 
patible with a keen and vigorous intellect, which in an industrial 
age can be reckoned as a most important asset. America affords us 
a useful object lesson with regard to the economic value of sobriety 
to a nation; and if she establishes—as she seems likely to do—her 
commercial supremacy at the expense of Great Britain, she will owe 
this in no small degree to the temperance of her working classes. 
Men have learned by now to appreciate the economic value of 


public honesty and just government, and perhaps time will show 
‘that even refinement, artistic taste, and a capacity for the higher 


pleasures may make themselves felt in Board of Trade statistics and 


Clearing House returns. 


W. M. Licutsopy. 





























THE ETIOLOGY OF CANCER. 


THE appalling increase of cancer, the death-rate from which rose from 
520 per million in 1881, to 828 in 1900, has made the pathology of 
the disease one of the most urgent problems of medical investi- 
gation. 

Prominent representatives of the medical profession have asked 
for one hundred thousand pounds to supply the necessary funds to 
establish and equip physiological research laboratories, where what 
are deemed the most scientific methods of experimental research 
could be efficiently prosecuted. 

The method of experimental inquiry most approved and affected at 
present by medical investigators is the cultivation of cancer cells, 
and the observing and recérding of the phenomena presented during 
their morphological evolution in the sys'ems of rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
mice, etc. 

The British Medical Journal of January 3, 1903, contains a 
summarised report of experiments conducted in the laboratories 
connected with the new cancer wing of the Middlesex Hospital, 
which was opened on March 1, 1900. 

The opinions advanced by the medical experts are naturally 
expressed in tentative terms, and the results appear vague, incon- 
clusive, and unpromising of definite or approximate results: we are 
told that 


“ During the last two years the ‘ parasitic theory,’ in the form in which 
it was put forward at first, has lost ground: it is still, however, far from 
being abandoned, though it undoubtedly requires to be recast. Hitherto 
experimental work on these lines has been somewhat rough and ready, 
and from most of it no argument, for or against the theory, can be 
deduced,” 


The article concludes with the following sensible remark : “ Cancer 
research is work that requires for success a combination of faculties ; 
no amount of perseverance without originality and imagination is 
likely to bear fruit.” 

It is the insuperable truth contained in that observation which 
creates in the mind such an unsanguine conviction as to the practical 
value of the method of experimentation by cell cultivation through 
the bodies of living animals, The impression arises that it might be 
pursued interminably, each experimenter following with the most 
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assiduous care some new line of morphological transitions, without 
ever being able to deduce from them conclusions sufficiently specific 
to be available either in throwing light on the origin of cancer, or in 
affording any clue to its successful prevention and treatment. 

It is difficult to see how study of the metamorphoses of cancer 
cells in the bodies of animals, however protracted, can throw light 
on or lead to the discovery of the causation of cancer in the human 
species, in which function is not only so incalculably more complex, 
but the consensus of collateral objective influences reacting upon it 
so extensive as to utterly defy the calculations of minds the most 
richly endowed with co-ordinative power. The inoculation of the 
system of a healthy animal with cancerous tissue means the intro- 
duction of such pathogenic matter into an environment entirely 
dissimilar to that of the system of the patient from whom it was 
taken, and in which there are reasons for assuming that it may have 
arisen de novo. How then can its metamorphoses under such 
conditions afford any clue to the causes which gave rise to the patho- 
genic changes which originated it in the human organism? For 
the causes from which any pathological phenomena result cannot 
possibly be less complex than the functional disharmony and organic 
changes which are the conscious and visible expressions and con- 
comitants of them. 

For this reason, namely, the uniqueness of the human organism 
and physiology, and their contingency upon the -most complex 
relations of environment, the generalisations of such pathologists as 
Dr. Snow and Sir William Banks seem to open up far more valuable 
lines of inquiry, and thereby to offer far greater possibilities of 
tracking down this fell disease to its causative source, The frequent 
plurality of cancerous foci in the same patient, and the persistent 
reappearance of the disease after the extirpation of involved tissue by 
operation, demonstrate conclusively that the topical symptoms are but 
indexical concomitant phases of an intrinsic diathesis, a biological 
depravity involving a deviation from physiological righteousness so 
extreme that the system is virtually a cancer laboratory. 

Dr. Snow has pointed out that jaded, over-worked, worried women 
are especially liable to cancer; and Sir William Banks has shown 
the extreme predieposition of portly, plethoric-looking men, just 
past the meridian of life. He cites, in contrast with this fact, that 
of the exemption of shrivelled, tea-drinking, mummified old maids, 
who, he says, never suffer from cancer. The clue to the whole 
problem of cancer causation seems afforded in these observations of 
Sir William Banks. The two constitutional types which he brings 
into juxtaposition, one most predisposed, the other exempt, throw a 
flood of clear light upon the physiological trend which leads to the 
cancerous diathesis, It is clear from the exemption of the choice 
and finical old maids, that so long as gustatory discrimination exceeds 
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affinity (appetite) for bulk of food in the process of tissue nutrition, 
the cells maintain too high a physiological status to undergo the 
pathogenic degeneration which constitutes them cancerous. So 
long as the qualitative conscious affinity in relation to material 
nutrition exceeds the quantitative there is still some degree of moral 
and therefore of physiological order in the central processes of the 
system, and as an inevitable concomitant in the circumferential. 
While this prevails the metabolic process is, however, diminished in 
the absolute sense of volume, relatively anabolic ; but when the 
sense of qualitative discrimination in regard to fcod is merged in 
unselective quantitative appetite the nutritive process has become 
katabolic. These data thus far established demand the most careful 
and exhaustive following up. They afford clear evidence that before 
the cancerous diathesis can supervene the system must have lost its 
capacity for fine metabolic discrimination. There must be some 
serious impairment of the process of nutrition in the higher areas of 
the nervous system, extending to the vital organs, whose nutrition 
and functions those nervous centres initiate and control, in conse- 
quence of which they—the higher nervous centres—fail to 
metabolise the vital pabulum conveyed to their cells through the 
bloodstream, so as to convert it normally into their own structures, 
and expend it functionally as nervous power efferently radiated to 
the digestive organs in which concrete nourishment is primarily 
converted into vitalised matter. 

Cancer seems to arise (at any rate in many cases) from the 
artificial stimulation of systems in which the process of nutrition has 
become jaded. Piquant condiments are taken, which abnormally 
excite the functional activity of the alimentary canal and the 
contingent organs of nutrition such as the liver, by which gross and 
very loosely and imperfectly metabolised products enter the circula- 
tion. It is obvious that when an incubus of such imperfectly 
vitalised material is presented to the various organs, and more 
particularly those of the nervous system, which, like the rest, 
depend for their sustenance upon the blood-current, they, being 
themselves enfeebled through participating in and matually pro- 
ducing the jaded state of nutrition of the whole system, would be 
unable to incorporate them into their own structures and thus 
convert them into function, radiating in specific forms of nervous 
power. Neither could the higher organs when thus enfeebled reject 
this pseudo-vitalised material to precipitate and eliminate it as 
waste through the emunctory channels of the system. Here, then, 
is a system in a most serious state of nutritive chaos and metabolic 
embarrassment. Its exhausted and enfeebled organs are surcharged 
with pabulum so imperfectly transmuted, and hence so low in the 
scale of vitalication, that they are unable either to feed upon it or 
to adequately eliminate it, What is to be done? Nature's 
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resources are great, and a shunting process appears to take place, by 
which such semi-organised materia] is deposited in the textures of 
some organ. Cancer most frequently attacks glands, which are 
organs of absorption and secretion. 

By artificially stimulating jaded appetite by sapid and piquant 
substances a drain is made on the generally deficient nervous power 
by which it is withdrawn from the other organs and focalised in 
those of digestion. This produces an access of imperfectly meta- 
bolised nutritive products in a system which is too physiologically 
enfeebled to appropriate them by assimilation to higher forms, or to 
eliminate them. 

Prima facie we should suppose the organ which has become 
cancerous, is, relatively to the other organs of the same system, in a 
condition of vital katabolism ; it leads a low and parasitic existence 
at the expense of the collective republic of the body. If, however, 
the semi-organised products from which we are assuming the can- 
cerous growth to have arisen, be not anabolic in the scale of vitali- 
sation relatively to the organs from which the vitality was with- 
drawn in the process of artificial alimentary stimulation by means 
of which they entered the system, it is difficult to see how, in the 
parasitic form they have assumed, they are able to dominate the 
vital forces of the system by assimilating them to their own can- 
cerous organic equation. ‘That katabolic are tributary and sub- 
servient to anabolic forms of life, is the principle which appears to 
regalate the evolution of all organised life. The treason in the 
republic of a body in which cancer has developed appears to be so 
extreme that the vital level of the personality is lower than, and 
therefore subordinate to, that of the parasitic life to which in some 
extreme state of physiological aberration it has given potential 
existence at the expense of its own—it has given vitality to a form 
of existence with which it is powerless to cope. There must have 
been a complete inversion of physiological law before such a con- 
dition could arise. This seems explicable only upon the theory just 
advanced, that the focalisation of vitality in the alimentary organs 
by their unnatural stimulation with sapid and piquant condiments, in 
an exhausted system, leads to such a withdrawal from the nervous 
centres, and all the organs contingent upon them for supply of 
vital force, as places them physiologically in a katabolic relation to 
the semi-organised material which the system, through the artificially 
induced flux of vitality into the digestive organs, has been forced to 
metabolise and assimilate. 

Matter has reached a certain stage of organisation in the process 
of chemico-vital change which it has undergone in obtaining access 
to the circulation ; its further upward changes will depend upon the 
action of the organs with which it—the partially organised matter 
—comes in contact in its course through the system, and those, 
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again, will depend upon the degree of physiological perfection of 
the organs, as that will determine the nature and extent of the 
metabolism they will be able to exert upon such material. 

Genius apprehends physiological, as it apprehends other forms of 
truth, intuitively, and there is profound biological insight in 
Tennyson's description of men and horses, 7.¢. living organisms, 
under certain circumstances, as “slowly quickening into lower 
forms,” for all biological change comes within one of the two 
categories of anabolic or katabolic. 

When an organ has become cancerous, we see that it tends to 
reduce the whole constitution to its own depraved equation, in spite 
of the resistance offered by the rest of the organism, which still 
retains some potential tendency to physiological states, and this 
resistance is probably the cause of the paroxysms of pain ex- 
perienced during positive functional states of the cancerous 
organ. 

This theory of the causation of cancer, namely, that the dia- 
thesis is due to devitalisation of the system, so extreme as to have 
deprived it of metabolic discrimination and anabolic resistance, is 
supported by the evidence of a great consensus of facts. 

A man about sixty, of the uneducated class, of thick, coarse, 
physical temperament and gross dietetic habits—smoking, taking 
snuff, and no teetotaller—and with a disposition to carbuncles, was 
troubled with acute dyspeptic symptoms. For these he was advised 
to take a small quantity of cayenne with every meal. Acting upon 
this advice he soon announced himself cured. He had not long 
continued the treatment, however, before he developed cancer in 
the throat, to which he succumbed. 

The dyspeptic symptoms were indicative of nervous exhaustion. 
The local stimulation of the alimentary organs by the cayenne, by 
causing an afflax of the deficient nervous power to them, produced 
temporary apparent improvement; but the local relief was only 
obtained at the expense of increased exhaustion of the higher 
centres of nutrition, and the vital deficit thus aggravated had to be 
met in another form. 

Another man, who died of cancer of the throat, was of similar 
type, brawny, coarse-grained, flabby, over sixty, and unmistakably 
of gross physical habits. 

A woman about sixty, of bulky physique and extremely coarse 
and flabby texture, was attacked by cancer. The growth was 
removed by operation. Soon after she complained of much irritation 
about her body—subjective itching without any eruption. This 
showed the unhealthy state of all the organic textures and the 
ichorous condition of the blood and secretions. Cancer of the throat 
shortly afterwards supervened, of which she died. 

In another case known to the writer, of an elderly man who 
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died of cancer, the patient had long become addicted to the 
habitual use of vinegar with his food, as a stimulant to an effete 
appetite. 

These facts are in accord with the views of Sir William Banks, 
that gross feeding is a leading factor in the causation. Cancer 
patients are frequently portly, well-nourished looking men, a little 
past the meridian of life. Those who have learned to see somewhat 
into nature’s legerdemain as exhibited in the phenomena of 
physiology know that such men as these represent a type whose 
vital status always appears higher than it really is. Their vitality 
has been spent principally in the form of social feeling, physical 
appetite and passion; they have not cultivated those states of 
moral and intellectual consciousness which alone give an upward 
impetus and direction to the vital forces of the system, sufficiently 
to give that strong anabolic bias to their personalities. As feeders, 
their dietetic habits are the very reverse of the cancer-immune old 
maids’, their standard of gustatory discrimination being much 
lower, and their dietetic tastes more cosmopolitan, omnivorous, and 
bulky. Such physical temperaments prefer just the class of foods 
which more mental temperaments could not thrive upon; for it is a 
law of nature that the prevailing temperament tends to develop 
itself: the nervous prefer nerve-stimulating foods, and the physical 
more flesh-feeding and bulky viands. Soon after middle life, bon 
vivant temperaments, if they have followed the bent of their 
instinctive inclinations, become played out, for their moral conscious 
status has never been high, and they become, virtually, physiological 
simulacra. Accustomed to take on a large scale, foods of the class 
which are least anabolic in the nutritive scale, the system, habituated 
to follow the line of least resistance, at length ceases to respond to 
the familiar stimulation, and to meet the resulting depression, the 
quantity is increased and the digestive system excited with piquant 
condiments, and the general system with tobacco and alcoholic 
drinks. P 

Cancer patients, then, are mainly premature vital negatives, who 
try to continue positives by the artificial stimulation of organisms 
which physiologically are virtually effete. Though often little past 
middle life, the level of their metabolic discrimination is so lowered 
that their systems assimilate materials which in a higher state of 
health they would reject and be utterly intolerant of. Impaired 
innervation obviously precedes the degeneration of any organic 
structure. 

Before the cancerous diathesis can develop, and the textures of 
the body become susceptible of the cancerous degeneration, the 
system must have reached a level of extreme vital effeteness. The 
potentialities of higher life are exhausted, and the attempt to 
improve them by artificial stimulation only results in further 
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embarrassment of the bankrupt system. In cancer, the textures— 
a.¢, the cells which compose the textures—are too vitally weakened 
to convert food into forms sufficiently high in the organic scale to 
renew themselves, or to efficiently eliminate it as effete matter. 
There is overwhelming vital precipitation without power of efficient 
elimination. After the meridian of life, the precipitative process is 
greatly augmented in all; and in those in whom the anabolic 
process has been but feeble at best, it is not surprising that such 
diseases as cancer appear, from the surcharging of the system with 
semi-organised matter. 

The complexions of cancer patients often indicate this extreme 
state of devitalisation ; it would be more correct to describe it as 
absence of complexion, for their faces are frequently cadaverous as 
that of a corpse. 

This absence of complexion is a more invariable accompaniment 
of the other type of cancer patient described by Dr. Snow—namely, 
jaded, overworked, worried women, who are so frequently victims 
of the disease. Here, again, there is the same state of radical 
vital effeteness, though brought about by another class of causes, 
Thus, their relatives will often tell you, that for a long time before 
the patient was attacked by the disease nothing she took as food 
seemed to do her any good. 

A woman, pale, anemic and tired-looking, past the meridian of 
life, developed acute insanity arising from nervous exhaustion, due 
to extremely diminished nutrition from impaired digestion. Cancer 
in the breast made its appearance, and the mental aberration dis- 
appeared, The disease terminated fatally. 

Another woman, slightly over thirty, operated on for cancer of 
the breast, is of extremely feeble vitality, always pale, weak, ailing, 
with no appetite, eating almost mechanically, tired with the slightest 
exertion, subject to carbuncles, and displaying all the symptoms of 
constitutional devitalisation. 

But while this condition of vital effeteness of the constitution 
appears to be an invariable precursor of the cancerous diathesis, the 
collateral external causes which directly and indirectly conduce to 
that painful predisposition are so flagrant, so numerous, and some 
of them so unsuspected and overlooked by those occupied with the 
elucidation of the causative factors in the production of this terrible 
disease, as to call for the serious and immediate attention of the 
legislative department entrusted with the investigation of matters 
affecting public health. 

Prominent pathologists who have made a study of the etiology of 
cancer, have again and again expressed the opinion that there is a 
connection between the larger consumption of animal food and the 
increasing incidence of cancer in these islands. 

Those who know the much greater digestibility and nutritive 
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value of flesh foods, such as beef, mutton, and poultry, so long as 
they are the products of healthy animals, and used while fresh ; how 
the aged and very delicate can maintain an available standard of 
vitality upon them, who would be quite incapacitated and die off on 
a vegetarian diet, naturally find it very difficult to believe that 
such food can, per se, have other than a contrary action than that 
of predisposing to c.ncer. 

It is true that the advocates of vegetarianism assert the great 
liability of cattle to cancerous tumours, and imply thet the human 
organism receives the cancerous contamination through the use of 
their bodies as food. 

A very intelligent butcher told me in reference to the prevalence 
of cancer and tumour amongst cattle, that during ten years in which 
he worked in an abattoir, where two hundred oxen were slaughtered 
weekly, he had only seen three cases of anything like cancer, and 
those were tumour of the navel—a condition sometimes occurring in 
young cattle. 

Quite recently it has been suggested that the frozen meat, now so 
largely imported, may be the clue to this inferred connection between 
increased cancer incidence, and increased consumption of flesh food ; 
and in reply to a question upon the subject, put in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Long replied that measures would be taken to inves- 
tigate the matter. 

While this indicates drifting of inquiry in the direction of what 
is probably one of the most: serious causes in the production of 
cancer, it is remarkable how it still quite eludes it. 

The animals whose carcases are transported in refrigerating 
chambers are presumably killed when quite healthy, and the frozen 
state in which they are kept effectively prevents the occurrence to 
putrefactive change, as any one may convince themselves by examining 
the meat. The only respects, therefore, in which it is inferior to 
the flesh of the best native cattle is in its being generally somewhat 
harder, as it is usually coarsér in texture than the flesh of English 
stock, while the loss of volatile principles in the juice which escapes 
directly the cut joints thaw, through the bursting of the cells by 
freezing, renders it less nutritious. 

A series of circumstances which I will now describe have brought 
home to my mind what seems to be the major and true clue to the 
connection between the increased consumption of animal food and 
the increased incidence of cancer. 

Riding on the top of a car, we passed a very large drove of half- 
grown steers, whose bodies emitted a stench of the noisomeness of 
which it is impossible to convey an idea in words. So reeking was 
the whole atmosphere through which they passed with the disgusting 
efflavium that for quite half a mile past them it was still redolent 
of it. 
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A companion stated that the steers had just been landed from 
Treland. 

I had read in publications of the Humanitarian League that the 
stench in the holds in which the cattle were crowded together in the 
cattle-ships defied description, but such a statement is but a figure 
of speech. If, one naturally inferred, the animals get into this 
septic and mephitic state in the voyage from Ireland—a matter of 
hours—what must be their condition when bronght from America, 
involving a period of twelve or thirteen days in the cattle-holds ? 

On asking my butcher about the steers referred to, he said yes, 
they had come from Ireland, and would be turned out to pasture for 
many months, until fully grown and fattened. This, from a sanitary 
point of view, was satisfactory. But he stated that the fully-grown 
imported cattle are not brought to the ordinary abattoirs, but killed 
as soon as landed in abattoirs on the quay. 

Trampled, frightened, bruised, fevered, sea-sick, tainted through 
and through with the foul atmosphere in which they have been con- 
fined, every molecule of their bodies must be in a pathogenic 
condition ; and no one possessed of reason could doubt that the flesh 
of animals killed when in such an unwholesome state must be most 
poisonous, and highly calculated to predispose to the cancerous dia- 
thesis by contaminating the ‘whole system with katabolic products, 
It is impossible to conceive of it as exerting other than a patho- 
genic action upon the system. The septic and contaminating 
properties of such meat when taken as food are demonstrated by the 
following experience. 

Noticing a peculiar, offensive odour about my hands when they 
were slightly moist with perspiration, for which I could not account, 
it at length occurred to me that the only other occasion upon which 
I had experienced it was when passing the drove of just landed 
Irish steers. On taxing my butcher, who had been strongly enjoined 
never to send me any foreign meat, and who had promised that he 
would not, he admitted that the last beef he had supplied me was 
American, imported alive, but killed as soon as landed on the 
quay. 

That the use of animal food of this kind may have contributed to 
the increase of cancer to a very large extent is more than probable, 
for the flesh of the unfortunate beasts can be nothing better than 
living carrion ; the smell of the meat before it is cooked is extremely 
disgusting, 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the President of the Local 
Government Board will recognise the necessity for giving the matter 
his immediate and serious consideration. 

Thus does the disgusting cruelty of man to the humbler forms of 
sentient life upon which his own is contingent, recoil upon himself 
in the shape of one of the most awful forms of disease to which he 
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is liable. How truly do those who from motives of selfish gain 
violate the claims of humanity “ forsake their own mercy !” 

While the use as food, of the bodies of cattle imported alive and 
killed as soon as landed, is probably a major clue to the connection 
which pathologists are convinced exists between the increased con- 
sumption of animal food and the increased incidence of cancer, 
another form of animal aliment which can readily be imagined as 
pre-eminently likely to predispose to cancer is pork, the consumption 
of which seems to increase continually. 

The distance at which it is possible to scent a drove of pigs is 
incredible, and the number of pork shops seems to increase more 
and more. At such shops, pork in all its forms, from the poisonous 
pork-pie in which size is used to produce the jelly-gravy, to the 
savoury sausage, faggot, black-pudding, and saveloy—all rendered 
sapid with strong and skilful flavouring—is supplied. Watch how 
the masses crowd the pork-shops of an evening. Many ordinary 
butchers also supply pork, so that regular pork-shops do not repre- 
sent the amount of the commodity consumed, to say nothing of that 
sold in the form of bacon, which is chiefly supplied through grocers, 
and the consumption of which is enormous. 

It is universally recognised by medical authorities that the use of 
pork as an article of diet predisposes to blood and skin diseases, 
boils, carbuncles, abscesses, and similar affections indicative of the 
scrofulous diathesis. Notwithstanding their predilection for it, the 
belief obtains amongst the masses that people lose strength on 
pork, 

Thesejfacts suggest a deeper import in the great Hebrew legis- 
lator’s prohibition of the use of unclean animals as laid down in the 
Levitical law, than mere superstitious caprice. 

It is not easy to imagine a diet more calculated to foster the can- 
cerous diathesis than one consisting largely of pork, unless it be the 
products of vegetarian culinary dilettantism called “ savouries,” in 
which} the greatest bulk of*material and the smallest amount of 
nourishment are combined with condiments which produce the 
highest state of functional excitement in the digestive organs. The 
higher vital structures are at once starved for lack of supply to the 
system of elements essential to their nutrition, irritated and 
exhausted by the piquant condiments used as accessories, and 
inundated with gross, unctuous, innutritious, unwholesome pro- 
ducts. 

Speaking on the alarming inorease of cancer with an intelligent 
man who knew nothing of medical theories of its causation, but who, 
in the capacity of a Scripture reader, saw much of the habits of the 
poorer classes, he immediately said, “I think it is largely caused by 
gross living.” Thus does independent lay opinion support the view 
of prominent pathologists, 
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Those who know anything of the dietetic habits of the uneducated 
classes in large towns are aware how extensively they consume 
savoury and highly-seasoned foods. Sausages, faggots, brawn, 
polony, salted pork, bacon, tinned meats, and tinned fish, salted and 
dried fish—about as nutritious as salted sawdust, and as digestible, 
while the bacon is equivalent to leather and lard. Then there are 
sauces in various abundance which the uninformed regard as 
indispensable adjuncts to their viands; chutney and highly-spiced 
pickles without moderation, vinegar without limit, in addition to the 
regular and copious use of such condiments as mustard, pepper, 
curry, &c. : 

The theory of Captain Rost, a young Indian medical officer, that 
the germs in both carcinomata and sarcomata are of a saccharine 
constitution—saccharomycetes he calls them—which can develop 
only when the natural chlorine in the tissues falls below a certain 
level, and that to correct this condition it is only necessary to use a 
great deal of salt, is interesting. That salt has an antagonistic 
action to sugar seems to have been known for a very long time, as 
old medical books give accounts of the cure of scurvy in ship- 
wrecked crews through their being restricted to a diet of sugar. 
The working classes use both sugar and salt immoderately. For 
this reason it is difficult to accept the curative part of Captain 
Rost’s theory, in view of the fact that the masses are enormous galt 
eaters, their obtuse palates, accustomed to every kind of exorbitant 
stimulation, do not seem to respond to the moderate use of salt. 

The relation between cancer and a saccharomatous state of the 
constitution which this theory assumes is in accord with many of 
the phenomena. Men of fleshy habit, who, according to high 
medical authorities, are peculiarly predisposed to cancer, are those 
whose diet consists largely of sweet and starchy foods, such as cakes, 
biscuits, sweet puddings, pastry, preserves, confections, sweet wines, 
beer, stout, punch, &c., aliment which promotes a great preponderance 
in the glycogenic function of the liver, and loads the system with 
carbohydrates—heat-producing and fat-forming elements in super- 
abundance, The facts that such temperaments have not a strong 
affinity for animal food, and that a carnivorous diet does not dispose 
to a plethoric and tumid type of constitution, favours the opinion 
that animal food, if wholesome, is antagonistic to the cancerous 
diathesis. 

Careful inquiry has established beyond doubt the fact, that a high 
cancer mortality prevails in districts in which beer and cider are 
largely consumed. ‘This also gives some support to the sacch- 
aromycetes theory by strengthening the conclusion that all sugary 
forms of diet, if taken in excess, tend to produce tissue degeneration, 
through an inadequate supply of the elements necessary to the 
maintenance of their higher structural integrity. 
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In those accustomed to higher forms of food, the use of beer and 
cider will produce all the effects of lowered nutrition— indigestion, 
diarrhoea and general prostration. Unfortunately many people 
regard beer as quite a substitute for true food. As evidence of the 
condition of extreme debility of the alimentary organs which the 
constant and excessive use of beer will induce, it is not uncommon 
to have cab-drivers, who are often large beer drinkers, present them- 
selyes with their mouths a mass of ulcer, although they may look 
strong men, and have the advantage of being much in the open air. 

Laying the rein on the neck of every physical inclination, and 
thereby following the line of least moral resistance in the gratifi- 
cation of the physical appetites, combined with very imperfect and 
neglected exercise of the intellectual snd moral faculties, tends to 
the development of a most tumid and flabby, untempered and there- 
fore vitally superficial type of constitution such as offers the least 
resistance to pathogenic influences. The metabolic processes of 
the system get into the way of following the line of least resistance 
in their selection of aliment and their methods of structural 
reparation. 

There is often a strong tincture of truth in the notions of the 
masses about many things, if we only knew how to trace their 
logical relations. For many years the belief has obtained amongst 
them that the use of German yeast, instead of fresh brewers’ yeast, 
by bakers is a cause of cancer. German yeast rapidly undergoes 
decomposition, which must render it extremely unwholesome. A 
loaf supplied by a large baking firm emitted an overpoweripg odour 
indistinguishable from nitrite of amyl. The explanation given by 
the firm was that they used German yeast, and that used for the 
batch of bread of which the loaf was a specimen, had “ gone off.” 

Yet, though no one seemed to think of it at the time that the 
outbreak of arsenical neuritis occurred, some four years back, due to 
the arsenical contamination of beer, the bread made with the yeast 
of such beer must have been to some extent contaminated with 
arsenic. : 

The stomach has been described as an infinite receptacle. In 
view, however, of modern dietetic habits, and the unlimited adultera- 
tion of food, the artificial feeding of animals used as food, and the 
extensive use of drugs, the sarcoplasm which the digestive organs 
can elaborate from the heterogeneous elements upon which they are 
compelled to function, must be a somatic amalgam the chemical 
composition of which would defy the calculations of anything less 
than omniscience. 

Tomatoes have been arraigned as a cause of cancer. It seems 
conceivable that there are constitutions which they might predis- 
pose to it, and others on which they would exert a quite opposite 
effect, for they are so lowering that the dyspeptic and neurasthenic 
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are most injariously affected by them, and everything that lowers 
the vital status of the system must, in a sense, indirectly increase 
its susceptibility to every form of disease, But to persons of 
gross physicality they might act beneficially as refrigerants and 
deobstruents. For goodness, whether used in the physiological or 
any other sense, is an entirely relative term; so that the same 
article of food or regimen, which under certain constitutional con- 
ditions would predispose to a particular diathesis, would, under 
opposite subjective conditions, predispose from it, according to the 
direction in which the physiology needed swaying. 

Damp, low-lying localities are known to favour the development 
of cancer; for this reason underground apartments should be 
avoided. The tenement occupied by a man suffering from malignant 
cancer, whom the writer was in the habit of seeing, was situated in 
in a low-lying, clayey soil, with extensive tracts and mounds of 
incinerated refuse, from which a mephitic steam arose. In the 
same parish there were seventeen other cases of cancer, 

The conclusions arrived at by fourteen hundred physicians in 
Germany, who took part in the referendum upon the subject of 
cancer, were the following: 


“In both sexes the lungs and kidneys are the organs least frequently 
attacked in the first instance. Agricultural labourers are predisposed to 
cutaneous cancer, but chimney-sweeps and workmen in chemical factories 
are not so much exposed to it as might be imagined. In the industries 
connected with wood, cancer of the glands is frequent. The moneyed 
classes have a predisposition to cancer of the urinary organs and of the 
breast. Hereditary cancers figure to the extent of 17 per cent. Contagion 
between husband and wife was observed in 3°6 per cent. of the cases. 
Lastly, the most favourable conditions for the development of cancer are, 
damp houses, the use of alcohol and tobacco, traumatism, the use of sour 
wines and fruit drinks.” 


In his Zast Words, published about two years ago, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, referring to vaccination, pointed out that while small-pox 
has decreased, cancer and influenza have enormously increased, and 
the latter disease has acquired a virulence which it formerly had 
not. Mr. Spencer, in suggesting the possibility of there being 
some connection between these phenomena, logically remarked that 
vaccination must modify the constitution in some way. To this 
insuperable argument the British Medical Journal replied that it 
did not follow that it modified it for evil. 

Assuming that the increased incidence of cancer is due in some 
measure to the suppression of small-pox by vaccination (and I have 
heard a nurse express that opinion long before Mr. Spencer sug- 
gested it; and it is quite common to hear old people say that after 
having the small-pox they had nothing the matter with them for 
years), people might differ in their opinions as to which of these 
diseases they would choose. Small-pox, if rightly treated, is not 
VoL. 162.—No. 3. x 
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necessarily fatal, while cancer, in addition to being a most painful, 
loathsome, and protracted disease, is invariably so. 

While it seems possible to modify by physical agencies the 
phases which disease shall assume, if the necessary influences are 
brought to bear upon the system at a sufficiently early stage in 
its pathogeny, it seems more than doubtful whether it be possible 
to control the aggregate incidence of disease by any other than 
moral means—physiological prophylaxis. 

In disease, the physical consciousness is impaired,{and in pro- 
portion to that impairment the power of the living textures of the 
organism to involuntarily follow the line of higher physiological 
resistance is diminished. Rational intelligence gives us the power 
to perceive this, and moral sentiment the power to resist the 
depraved inclinations of the physical consciousness, and act in 
opposition to them so far as our knowledge of physiological law 
indicates as desirable. 

The superiority of moral effort over physical expedients in 
counteracting morbid functional predispositions is constantly exem- 
plified. For example, a patient suffering from some disease has to 
adhere rigorously to a particular dietetic regimen of which his 
appetite becomes surfeited. To obviate this revulsion some harm- 
less flavouring is added. But experience quickly demonstrates the 
truth that the effect is quite different and not nearly so beneficial 
as when the food was taken, however reluctantly, for its own sake. 

The cancerous predisposition seems invariably to arise from 
impaired and depraved nutrition, due to inadequate supply of 
nervous vitality. The causes which directly and indirectly induce 
this condition vary in different subjects, and are obviously so multi- 
tudinous and far-reaching as to defy calculation. 

The object of this article is to point out some of these, more 
‘especially connected with alimentation. 

Equally serious as predisposing to cancer is the excessive mental 
and nervous stress and*strain resulting from the multiplying 
functions of civilisation, the constant and wholesale dissipation 
of the latent resources of nervous power in all kinds of excitement, 
by which sleep is impaired and the capacity for nervous recuperation 
undermined. Inchastity has been recognised by all writers upon 
cancer as strongly predisposing to it. 

The most flagrant of preventible causes is the state in which the 
imported cattle are killed. This calls for the immediate attention 
of the Local Government Board, for it must be sowing disease 
broadcast through the country, and can readily be imagined as 
peculiarly calculated to favour the development of cancer. ; 

Formerly, if butchers had driven cattle any distance from market, 
they always kept them for several days as quite unfit to kill until 
they had recovered from the heat and fatigue induced by travelling. 
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The imported cattle are in an extremely unwholesome and wholly 
pathogenic condition, as the result of long sea-sickness, and 
existence under the most noxious conditions, packed in together, 
breathing the pestilential emanations of their own diseased bodies. 
Killed in this condition, when their flesh is scarcely better than 
living corruption, taken as food it must be poisonous in the extreme. 

No surprise would exist in the mind of any sane person who 
knew the unwholesome condition of the cattle, at the alarming 
increase in the incidence of cancer in a community using their flesh 
wholesale as food. 

It is imperative upon the British Government either to stop the 
importation, and adopt measures for the raising of stock by English 
farmers, or to render it compulsory to turn the imported cattle out 
to pasture for two or three months, until they have recovered from 
the effects of the voyage and are healthy, 

Experiments should be made to ascertain the time necessary to 
enable them to become really healthy. 

If a man tries to sell the body of a sick cow that he has had 
killed, and is discovered, he is rightly prosecuted and heavily fined. 
And yet society is passively submitting to be poisoned wholesale 
by the flesh of cattle killed when in a most pestilential state of 
disease. 

To attempt to grapple with the cancer scourge directly, and think 
to discover some specific remedy for it while the many causes which 
conduce to it continue to operate unchecked, is as unphilosophical 
as to attempt to directly stem the course of the Mississippi. The 
only rational way of attempting such a feat of engineering would 
be to first change the courses of its tributaries near their sources. 
So with cancer. If its incidence is to be diminished it can only be 
done by reversion to more chastened habits of life, both mental and 
physical, and the consequent development and maintenance of a 
higher standard of moral and, therefore, of physiological dis- 
crimination. This will lead to universal reform in our dietetic and 
other social habits; and thus, and thus only, can the incidence of 
this appalling disease be controlled and reduced, 

The stream of katabolic causation flows on, but our pathologists 
and therapeutists—too many of them—instead of directing their 
attention to its sources and studying how to control it therefrom, 
waste their time in the pedantic dilettantism of experimenting with 
its effects. 

Maovrice L. JOHNSON. 
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GREECE UNDER THE TURKS. 


II. 


Ir must not be supposed that the Greeks acquiesced patiently in the 
Turkish domination for more than three centuries, The long rule 
of the Franks had had the effect of making the natives far more 
warlike than they had been before the Latin conquest; but the 
conviction of the overwhelming power of the Turks rendered them 
reluctant to rise, except when they were sure of foreign aid.! 
Daring the first few years which followed the capture of Constan- 
tinople it seemed, indeed, as if such assistance would be speedily 
forthcoming. The East expected, and the West meditated, a new 
crusade against the Infidel. A Greek poet appealed to “ French 
and English, Spaniards and Germans,” to make common cause for 
the recovery of Constantinople? The many learned Greeks who 
had been scattered all over western Europe by the loss of that city 
endeavoured to interest the rulers of Christendom in the fate of 
their fellow-countrymen. Prominent among these missionaries of 
Hellenism was the famous Cardinal Bessarfon of Trebizond, who was 
twice regarded as a likely candidate for the Papacy, and who 
travelled across Europe with untiring zeal on behalf of the 
conquered Greeks, The Popes of that period—men, for the most 
part, of learning and statesmanlike views—warmly supported the 
plan, and Pius II. set out to Ancona, where the crusaders were to 
assemble. But his death &t that seaport caused the collapse of the 
proposed expedition, and the crusade, for which such great 
preparations had been made, ended in a fiasco. 

Meanwhile, it had become clear that a war between Venice and 
the Sultan was inevitable; for the Venetians were convinced that 
the great Conqueror intended to round off his Greek territories by 
the acquisition of their remaining colonies upon Greek soil. An 
excuse for hostilities was speedily found. An Albanian slave, the 
property of the Pasha of Athens, had run away with some of his 
master’s property, and had sought sanctuary beneath the banner of 
St. Mark at Methéne. The Venetian commander of that place 
refused to give him up, whereupon the Turks retaliated by occupying 


1 Paparregépoulos, ‘Ieropla rot ‘EAAnuixou “HOvovs, v. 684, 656-7. 
® Georgilas in Ellissen, Analekten iii. 354. 
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Argos, betrayed to them by the treachery of a Greek priest,! 
and by ravaging the country round Methéne. The war-party in 
Venice then persuaded the Government to fight, and in 1463 a war 
began, which lasted, more or less continuously, till 1479. Bertoldo 
d’Este was appointed commander-in-chief of the Venetian forces, and 
ordered to proceed to Nauplia and co-operate with the fleet under 
Loredano ; while the heroic Albanian leader, Skanderbeg, was 
provided with subsidies, in order that he might create a diversion 
among the mountains of his native land. D’Este recruited his 
forces by opening the Cretan gaols and converting the prisoners 
into soldiers. At the same time he issued a proclamation, calling 
upon the Greeks to rise and regain their freedom with his assistance. 
The Spartans took up arms under the leadership of Michael Ralles, 
@ primate belonging to a distinguished Lacedemonian family, which 
is, according to some, descended from a Norman noble named Raoul, 
according to others, of Albanian origin, as its name, in that 
language, signifies “ bald.”* The Arkadians found;a chief in Peter 
Bia—the same Albanian who bad headed a rising against the 
Greeks nine years earlier; and the Mainates, as ever, showed a 
spirit of independence. “Argos was speedily re-taken, and the 
Venetian commander then ordered the restoration of the wall across 
the isthmus, the famous Hexamilion, which had been destroyed by 
Murad II. The work was at once begun; and in the brief space of 
fifteen days a wall twelve feet high and six miles long, protected by 
a double ditch and 136 towers had been constructed by the united 
efforts of the whole army,® composed of 30,000 Greeks, Albanians, 
and Italians, But misfortunes attended the steps of the Venetians. 
D’Este lost his life in a skirmish before Corinth; and Mahmiad 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier, a Greek by extraction, and the first of that 
race to hold that important office,* led the victorious army, which 
had just ended for ever the ancient kingdom of Bosnia, to the 
assault of the Hexamilion. Its defenders, alarmed at the approach 
of an army nearly three times larger than their own, abandoned the 
newly-erected wall without striking a blow, and fled into the Morea. 
The Turks once more destroyed the rampart across the Isthmus, re- 
eccupied Argos, and wreaked their vengeance on the Venetian 
colony of Koréne, many of whose inhabitants were sent to 
Constantinople and there sawn asunder by order of the Sultan. 
Finding that their Venetian allies were unable to defend them, the 
Spartans retired to the fortresses of Taygetos, whence the Turks in 
vain endeavoured to lure them by offers of amnesty. 

Venice was not, however, discouraged by the failure of her arms. 

Hopf: in Ersch und Gruber Allgemeine Encyklopidie, vol. 86, p. 154. 

® Paparregépoulos, op. cit. v. 490, 657. Sdthas: Mvnueia ‘EAAquixfs ‘Ioroplas, I. i, 

P- Xxxvi. 


3 Sdthas : Tovpxoxparoupévy ‘EdAds, p. 12. 
4 Paparregépoulos, op. ets. v. 480, 485. 
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Sigismondo Malatesta, the husband of Isotta and builder of the 
cathedral in his native town of Rimini, was appointed as d’Este’s 
successor ; but that most famous of the Malatesta gained little 
glory from his Peloponnesian compaign. The grand old castle of 
Mistré, still magnificent in its desolation, repelled his assaults, and 
he returned home with no other prize than the bones of George 
Gemistds Pléthon, the last Greek philosopher, whose neo-Platonic 
doctrines he had embraced, and whose remains he laid in the 
cathedral at Rimini, where the tombs of the Spartan sage and the 
Italian lord may still be seen. Barberigo, the Venetian governor of 
the Peloponnesos, continued the struggle with even less success 
than D’Este and Malatesta. Disregarding the counsels of Michael 
Ralles, who knew the country well, he resolved upon ‘the siege of 
Patras, and allowed himself to be enticed into an ambush by the 
Turks. Barberigo fell in battle; but Réalles, less fortunate 
in the opportunity of his death, was taken alive by the victors, 
and by them impaled. The remnant of the Venetian forces, thus 
deprived of its leaders, retreated to Kalamata, where, beneath the 
old castle of Guillaume de Villehardouin, it sustained a second 
defeat. 

The Venetian fleet had meanwhile, been scouring the Aigean, 
capturing some islands and plundering others. In 1466,1 Capello, 
the Venetian admiral, anchored at the Pirseus, and landed his men 
for an attack upon Athens. Since the Turkish conquest of that. 
famous city, the only allusion to it had been the fantastic description 
of its classical monuments, given by an author, who wrote in 1460 
a Greek pamphlet entitled, The Theatres and Schools of Athens, and 
is known to scholars, from the place where his manuscript was 
found, as the Anonymous of Vienna.2 For a brief moment Athens 
now once again figured in the pages of history. The Turkish 
garrison at first drove back the Venetian troops, but the latter 
returned in larger numbers, and made themselves masters of the 
lower town, killing the “Turkish, and plunderivg the Greek, 
inhabitants. Capello made, however, no attempt to take the 
Akropolis ; and, as the Turkish commander showed no sign of 
surrendering that noble fortress, he speedily quitted Attica and set 
out forthe Morea. Upon learning the death of Barberigo he sailed 
for Eubcea, and died there of grief shortly afterwards. From that 
time forwards Athens disappeared from the ken of Europe for more 
than a century.2 We know, however, from the evidence of a Greek 
chronicle in the library of Lincoln College, Oxford, dated 1606, that: 


1 This is the date given by Hopf, Hertzberg, and Fallmerayer. Laborde (Athénes 
aux xv, xvi, xvit’. stécles i. 37) puts this event two years earlier, as does Gregorovius 
(Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter, ii. 409.) 

2 Laborde, op. cit. i. 15; Konstantinides (‘Ioropia edv A@nvws, pp. 432-433), 
puts its date a little earlier. 

3 Laborde, i. 37, 
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the city was afflicted by seven severe plagues between 1480 and 1554, 
and we are told that the tribute of Christian children was levied. 
We know, too, of the existence of three metropolitans of Athens 
during the first century of Turkish rule, and somewhat later an 
Athenian became Cicumenical Patriarch. The jealousy which the 
selfish policy of Venice had inspired in the other Italian States 
prevented them from rallying to the side of the Republic in this 
unequal struggle, and the new Pope, Paul II., though a Venetian 
by birth, had not the enthusiasm of bis great predecessor. 
Skanderbeg alone remained in arms, and with his death, in 1468, 
the last ally of Venice disappeared. Mohammed II. now dealt the 
Republic the severest blow which it had yet received in the Levant 
by the capture of Eubcea, where it had had a foothold since the 
early part of the thirteenth century, and where latterly it had been 
predominant. The Turks had, however, been fast approaching ever 
since the annexation of Thessaly had made them near neighbours of 
the Venetian island. Their forays had became more and more 
frequent, and each time they carried off many of the islanders, whose 
places were to some extent filled by Albanian colonists from Thessaly. 
So great had been the injury inflicted by Turkish invasions and a 
severe outbreak of the plague that “only a good peace or a good 
war,” so it was said, “could save the island.” The increasing power 
of the Jews also caused alarm. It was stated that almost all the 
landed property had passed into their hands, and a decree forbidding 
the further purchase of Eubcean estates by them had accordingly 
been enacted. Tneir taxes were increased, nor were they ailowed 
to keep Christian slaves. Almost down to the close of the venetian 
rule in the island the public hangman was chosen from their ranks. 
With the growth of the Turkish peril, too, the Latin masters of 
Eubcea had grown more distrustful of their Greek subiects, who 
there, as everywhere else, showed their preference for the Mussulman 
over the Roman Catholic. While every one over the age of eighteen 
was ordered to arm himself with sword and bow for the defence of 
the island, no Greek was accepted as a mercenary, and Greeks were 
excluded from the Council, of which they had hitherto been members. 
To the very last days of the Venetian occupation Eubcea retained 
its strongly Italian character ; nowhere else in the Near Kast, except 
in Corfu, Crete, and Tenos, did the rule of Venice strike such deep 
roots. 1 

And now the time had arrived when the Turk was to conquer 
Eubcea, as he had already conquered Athens and the Morea. So 
well-informed a Government as that of Venice could not be in any 
doubt of what was intended. From all sides, from Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Kephallenia, and even from Burgundy, the Republic sought aid in 
her struggle against the great Sultan, who had overthrown one 


1 Hopf: in op. cit., vol. 86, pp. 90, 186-43 
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Christian State after another and was now preparing to oust her 
from her prized possession. Yet, when, in 1470, the attack came, 
the Venetian forces were inadequate to the task of repelling it. 
Mohammed II. had previously inspected Negroponte, and he now 
laid his plans for its conquest with all his customary care. While 
a large fleet was despatched against it he led an army by land, and 
the two forces arrived almost simultaneously before the doomed 
city. The Venetian admiral was not strong enough to prevent the 
landing of troops from the Turkish vessels or the passage of the 
Sultan’s army across the narrow channel on a bridge of boats. The 
place was then besieged by land and sea; but for nearly a month 
the Venetian generals defended it with desperate courage, inflicting 
severe losses on the besiegers. The timidity of the admiral and the 
treachery of some of the inhabitants turned the scale in favour of 
the Turks. Mohammed ordered a grand assault to be made on a 
weak point of the fortifications, and after many hours of fighting, in 
which men, women, and children bore their part, the ramparts were 
captured. Even then the conflict was continued in the streets, 
across which chains had been stretched by the inhabitants. More 
than 6000 men perished in the brave attempt to defend the city, 
and when the garrison of the citadel at last surrendered, under a 
solemn pledge that their lives should be spared, the promise was 
ruthlessly disregarded, the soldiers were impaled and flayed alive, 
their commander was sawn in pieces. The other strong places in 
the island offered little resistance to the Turks, who carried off the 
Greeks as slaves and put the Latins to the sword. At last, the 
Sultan, whose losses had been enormous, was satisfied with the 
success of his expedition. Leaving a garrison of 20,000 men in the 
island he went his way, conscious of having dealt the Republic the 
severest blow which she had yet received. That was also the 
opinion of the Venetians themselves, who characterised the news of 
Enboea’s fall as ‘the worst tidings ever received by the State.” 
The Government marked their sense of indignation by sentencing 
their cowardly admiral to banishment for life; but this degradation 
was no compensation for the loss of the great island. As for the 
Lombard and Venetian families, which had managed to escape from 
the sword of the Sultan to the islands of the Archipelago or to 
Venice, their lot was hard indeed. Many had lost all that they 
possessed, and noble ladies, who had lived as local magnates in 
Eubcea on estates which had belonged to their ancestors for 
generations, were compelled to subsist on charity as pensioners of 
the Venetian Government in the Convent of St. Philip and St. James. 
Despite modern vandalism, the lion of St. Mark may still be seen 
on the walls of Chalkis, as on so many a picturesque castle in the 
Levant; the huge stone cannon-balls used in the great siege are 
still piled up in one of the squares of that delightful town; but 
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since 1470, despite heroic efforts to recover it, Euboea has owned no 
master save the Turk and the Greek. 

Despite this heavy blow, the Venetians manfully continued the 
struggle against the great Sultan. Pope Sixtus IV. at last succeeded 
in inducing the Kings of Naples and Cyprus and the Grand Master 
of the Kaights of Rhodes to join in a holy league for their assistance, 
and the Shah of Persia was incited to attack the Turks in Asia, 
while the allies assailed them in Europe. For a time the fortune 
of war turned; Mocenigo ravaged Délos and several other Aigean 
islands and bombarded Smyrna, so that Mohammed .actually pro- 
posed terms of peace, which Venice declined to accept. But the 
King of Naples, who had designs upon Cyprus which clashed with 
those of Venice, not only broke up the league against the Sultan, 
but even made an alliance with Mohammed IJ.—the first, but not 
by any means the last, instance of a Christian sovereign taking the 
side of the Mussulmans against his fellow Christians.’ Baffled by 
the Venetian and Greek garrison of Nafpaktos in their attempt to 
take that historic fortress, whose walls, in the shape of the Papal 
tiara, still charm the traveller on the Corinthian Gulf, the Turks 
now devoted their attention to the Venetian possessions in Albania. 
But, after sixteen years of fighting, the Republic had at last had 
enough. In 1479 peace was concluded with the Sultan, in accord- 
ance with which Venice retained the island of Aigina, Naipaktos, 
her only remaining possession in Central Greece, and in the Morea 
the seven fortresses of Nauplia, Argos, Thermisi, Monemvasia,” 
Methéne, Koréne, and Navarino. She thus preserved for yet a 
while longer her foothold on the mainland of Greece; but the loss 
of Euboea was the chief result of this long war. To the Greeks the 
contest had been most disastrous. The Venetians, whose navy was 
far superior to that of the Turks, gained most of their successes at 
the expense not of the Sultan but of his Greek subjects, just as, 
in the last Greco-Turkish War, a bombardment of Smyrna or Salonika 
would have mainly injured the Hellenic population of those two 
great Turkish towns. The Turks, likewise, carried off numbers of 
Greeks from the places which they captured, and thus the unhappy 
natives were the chief sufferers from the victories of their friends or 
the successes of their enemies. Yet the war had shown that the 
Hellenic race could still produce fighters, and the name of Marodla 
the heroine of Lémnos, might well rank with the ancient Spartans, 
At a critical moment during the siege of that island, the girl seized 
the sword and shield of her dying father and charged the Turks at 
the head of the wavering garrison, As a reward for her services 
she was allowed to choose a husband from among the noblest officers of 
the Venetian army, while the Republic provided the marriage portion.® 

1 Laugier: Histoire de la République de Venise, vii., 318. 
* Monemvasia had exchanged the papal rule for that of Venice in 1462. Hopf: 


in op. ett. vol. 86, p. 180. 
3 Sdéthas: Toupxoxparduuévy EAAds, p. 23. 
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The twenty years’ peace between Venice and the Turks, which 
followed the conclusion of this war, was by no means a period of 
repose for the Greeks. Scarcely had the late war ended than a 
national insurrection broke out in Maina under the auspices of a . 
guerilla leader, Korkdédeilos Kladas, the prototype of the chieftains 
who played so great a part in the War of Independence more 
than three centuries later. Klad&s had been one of the last of the 
Peloponnesian warriors to submit to Mobammed II. at the time of 
the conquest, and the conquerer had thought it politic to bestow 
upon him the rich plain of Hélos, near Sparta, as a military fief. 
Hélos, according to one theory, had in old times given to the Helots 
their name; but Kladds had more of the Spartan than of the Helot 
in his composition. The Venetians, recognising his abilities during 
the war, had appointed him Captain of the Greeks in their service, 
the so-called_Stradioti.1 But the Venetian politicians soon found, 
as many Governments have discovered since, that a dashing leader 
of irregulars, however useful in time of war, in apt to be an 
embarrassment in time of peace. Kladfs did not acquiesce in the 
cession of the region known as “the arm of Maina” (Brazzo 
di Maina) to the Turks. He escaped from Koréne to Maina and 
raised the standard of revolt, round which several thousand outlaws 
and irregulars speedily gathered. The Venetian authorities, afraid 
lest Mohammed should suspect them of having instigated the move- 
ment, at once arrested the family of Kladés, and bade the Mainates 
hand over the rebel chief to the Turkish Governor of the Morea. 
In order to secure the performance of this command, they put a 
heavy price upon the head of their former captain. But the 
Mainates showed no desire to sell their leader, who signally routed 
a Turkish force which was despatched against him. Dissen- 
sions, however, broke out between him and another insurgent 
captain of Stradioti, Theodore Bia, and a fresh Turkish army 
succeeded in penetrating info parts of Maina which no Mussulman 
foot had as yet ever trodden. But Kladés, though at bay, was 
not taken. Some Neapolitan galleys chanced to be lying off the 
coast, and the outlawed chieftain, after a last gallant and successfal 
attack upon the Turks, escaped on board and sailed to Naples, 
where he received a warm welcome from the King, who was anxiously 
expecting the descent of the Turkish fleet upen the Adriatic coast 
of his kingdom. Kladas figures no more in the history of Greece ; 
but we find him fighting by the side of Skanderbeg’s son for the 
Neapolitan cause in Epiros, and King Ferdinand thought so highly 
of his services that he granted him, and bade his son continue, a 
yearly allowance out of the treasury.” 

A fresh insurrection broke out in 1489 ; but a far more imposing 


1 S4thas: Mvnyeia, vii., 20. 
* Séthas : Tovpxexparoupévn, ‘EAAds, 86-45. 
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movement now occupied the attention of Europe. Andrew 
Palaiol6gos, the elder son of the last Despot of the Morea, and 
nephew of the last Emperor of Constantinople, after endeavouring 
to persuade the Neapolitan Court to aid him in the reconquest of 
his father’s province, found a readier hearing from the ambitious 
King of France, Charles VIIT. In 1494, a solemn meeting took 
place between Palaiol6gos and the King’s representative, Cardinal 
York, in the Church of San Pietro in Montorio at Rome, where the 
former transferred all his Imperial rights and claims to the Most 
Christian King, on consideration of an annual payment of 4300 
gold ducats and a grant of lands yielding a further annual in- 
come of 5000 gold ducats, the Cardinal also pledging King 
Charles to restore Palaiolégos to the Despotat of the Morea, for which 
the Despot should yield “a fair, white steed” on St. Louis’ Day to 
the King, in token of homage. In the same year Charles VIII. 
set out on his famous expedition to Naples, preceded by a grandiose 
proclamation, announcing his intentions against the Turks, and 
heralded by the verses of a courtly poet, who foretold that he would 
“‘ pass beyond the sea, then enter Greece, and by his prowess be 
acclaimed King of the Greeks.” Upon his entry into Rome the 
crusading monarch obtained possession of Djem, the brother of 
Bajazet II. and pretender to the Turkish throne, who had been living 
for some years under the protection of the Papacy, and who 
seemed likely to be a serviceable puppet. But Alexander VI., who 
then disgraced the papal throne, had already denounced to the 
Sultan the plans of the French king, and had been requested by 
Bajazet “ to remove Djem as quickly as possible from the miseries 
of this life,” in consideration of which service the Sultan promised 
to pay him 300,000 ducats. Soon after this shameful transaction 
between the Pope and the Sultan, Djem died, poisoned, it was said, 
by the famous powder of which the Borgia family possessed the 
secret. The news of Charles’ plans had, however, spread across the 
Adriatic, and Thessaly and Epiros awaited the advent of the 
conqueror of Naples. The Turks quitted the coasts in alarm, and 
the Sultan prepared to retire bag and baggage into Asia.? But the 
triumphs of the French king had excited the jealousy of Europe ; 
Venice arrested one of his principal agents, and forbade all ships 
to sail from the Venetian ports for Greece; and Charles retreated 
to France, leaving the unhappy Greeks to pay the penalty of their 
eredulity with their lives. Such has been the usual result of 
foreign intervention in the affairs of Greece. Quicquid delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi. 

The recent services of Venice to the Sultan did not for long 


1 Mémoire de l’ Académie des inseriptions, xvii. 

2 « Pour se sauver dela en Asie avec tout son train’’—the first use of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s classic phrase. Mémoires de l’ Académie, xvii. 567. 

3 Séthas : op. ett., 50-58. 
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retard his designs upon the Venetian possessions in the Hast. In 
1499, a fresh Turco-Venetian war broke out. The main object of 
the Turkish strategy was to take Natipaktos, which had been strongly 
fortified by the Venetians since they had purchased it ninety years 
earlier, so that it was at that time, as the outpost of Venice on the 
Greek mainland, “ the strongest bulwark of the Christian peoples,” 
as a Venetian historian calls it.| To achieve this feat it was 
necessary for the Turkish fleet to enter the Corinthian Gulf, the 
mouth of which was defended by the Venetian ships, A battle 
took place outside, off the headland of Kylléne; two of the 
Venetian commanders simultaneously boarded a large Turkish 
vessel, but the intrepid Turk set fire to the ships on either side of 
his own; the flames rapidly spread to his masts and rigging, and 
the bravest seamen of the rival fleets perished in one common con- 
flagration. The rest of the Venetian vessels withdrew to Corfu, the 
Turks sailed into the Gulf, and Nafpaktos surrendered. In order 
to secure the entrance for the future two forts were erected by the 
Sultan’s orders on either shore, at Rion and Antirrion, where the 
vast expanse of the blue Corinthian Gulf contracts to little more 
than a mile across, the so-called “ little Dardanelles.” 

The loss of Natipaktos induced the Republic to sue for peace, 
but the Sultan asked such exorbitant terms that the war was re- 
newed with great vigour on both sides. Bajazet took the field in 
person, and soon, in 1500, a second Venetian fortress, the redoubtable 
Methoéne, fell, after a brave resistance, before the assault of nis 
janissaries, who put more than one-third of the population to the 
sword, and Koréne and Navarino at this opened their gates to the 
Turks. Since the loss of Euboea no event had caused such acute 
regrets at Venice as the capture of Koréne aad Methone, places now 
unimportant, but then regarded as of great value; “ the receptacle 
and special nest of all our galleye, ships, and vessels on their way 
to the Levant,” as a Venetian document quaintly calls Methdéne.” 
They had been the earliest acquisitions of the Republic in Greece, 
and the Venetian archives contain a whole literature concerning 
their administration. But it had been the policy of Venetian 
statesmen to starve those two outposts of their trade in the Levant, 
in order to have more money for enterprises nearer home; and thus 
the wiseacres of the lagoons learnt too late that, if an Empire is 
worth preserving, it is also worth large pecuniary sacrifices. 
Bajazet showed his sense of the importance of Methéne by re- 
peopling it with inhabitants of all the larger Peloponnesian com- 
munities, each of which was compelled to furnish five families to 
form the nucleus of the new population. The fugitives from the 


1 Cappelletto : Storia della R. di Venezia, vi. 365. Hopf in op. eit. 86, pp. 72, 73. 

2 Séthas : Mvnueia, i. 318. 

* Vols. ii., iii, and iv. of Sithas: Mvqueta EAAnuxjs ‘Ioroplas deal with Methéne 
and Koréne. 
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conquered Messenian towns were provided with a new home in 
Kephallenia, which was taken by the Venetians in the same year 
with the assistance of Gonsalvo de Cordova and his Spanish troops. 
Fortunately for the Venetians, the Sultan failed to make further 
conquests at their expense in the Morea, while in 1502 they took 
Sta. Mavra. Negotiations for peace then began, and in the fol- 
lowing year it was agreed that Venice should retain Aigina, 
Nauplia, Thermisi,! and Monemvasia, and keep Kephallenia, but 
relinquish Sta. Mavra. The war thus marked a further decline of 
the Latin power in the Levant, while for the Greeks it had been as 
fatal as to the Venetians. Mégara, then an important depdt for the 
provisioning of the Turkish army, was so severely handled by the 
Venetian forces, that the Greek population never recovered from the 
blow, and was gradually supplanted by Albanian oolonists.? For 
more than thirty years Greece ceased to be the battlefield between 
Venice and the Sultans, for both parties were occupied elsewhere, 
and the Venetian Government actually congratulated Suleyman the 
Magnificent on the capture of Rhodes from the Knights of St 
John. The Greeks were, therefore, able to recover somewhat from 
the ravages of the late struggle, while the continued efforts of the 
Popes and the patriotic oratory of Greek exiles, like Markos 
Monusofros and John Laskaris, failed to interest the Powers of 
Europe in a fresh crusade for their deliverance. The Emperor 
Charles V. was not the man to liberate Greece for the sake of those 
ancient heroes and sages, whose names Laskaris invoked in an 
eloquent speech. Few visitors to Rome ever pay the tribute of 
respect to the tomb of the great Greek patriot and scholar, who lies, 
not far from the heart of Daniel O'Connell, in the church of Sta. 
Agata in Suburra, just as that other great advocate of the Greek 
cause, Bessarion, reposes in the tomb which he made for himself in 
the Roman monastery of the Santi Apostoli. Nor has regenerated 
Hellas founded a Pantheon, wherein the last remains of her noble 
exiles might at last rest in free Greek soil, over which neither Frank 
nor Turk holds sway. 

In 1531 Meth6ne was again attacked, this time by a detachment 
of the Knights of St. John under the leadership of a nephew of 
Pope Clement VII., who plundered the place but then at once aban- 
doned it. In the following year the Greek coasts were exposed to 
a far more serious visitation. War broke out between Charles V. 
and the Sultan, and the former, more anxious to damage the Turks 
than to benefit the Greeks, despatched the famous Genoese admiral, 
Andrea Doria, to the Levant. Doria gained a series of rapid suc- 
cesses. With the aid of the Greek inhabitants, Koréne was 


1 It is clear that Thermisi remained Venetian till 1537 from a passage of 
Dorétheos of Monemvasia, quoted by Sathas: Tovpxoxparouyévn* EAXas, p. 121, n. 
2 It is now, however, a Greek oasis in the midst of an Albanian population. 
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captured ;! but Charles V. realised that he could not permanently 
keep an isolated station so far from hisown dominions. He there- 
fore offered it to the Knights of St. John, and at one moment it was 
proposed to transfer their headquarters from Malta to the Mes- 
senian fortress. But the Turks were pressing the place, and at last 
the Emperor resolved to abandon it and remove its inhabitants to 
his own dominions. This compulsory emigration of the people, 
mostly Albanians—for the Greeks had been transferred to Kephal- 
lenia thirty years before—recalls the Cession of Parga by Great 
Britain four centuries later. They sought refuge in the churches, 
and implored the Divine Providence to avert from them the 
miseries of exile; but they found that they must either submit to 
the Turk or obey the commands of the Emperor. © Plague had 
broken out among them,and many died on the voyage to Sicily, 
while the survivors were attacked by the terrified population of 
Messene on landing and driven into the lazzaretto like pariahs. So 
wretched was their condition, that the Emperor granted to those of 
them who took up their abode in Naples a yearly allowance and 
valuable fiscal exemptions, as well as the possession of the Greek 
Church of SS. Peter and Paul, which had been founded at Naples 
by one of the Palaiol6goi more than twenty years earlier.? In 
return, they entered his service as Stradioti, and displayed in other 
lands a valour which might, under better auspices, have saved their 
beloved home from the Turk. 

Doria’s successes were not confined to Koréne. He forced the 
Turkish garrison of Patras to capitulate, and captured the two forts 
which guarded either side of the Gulf of Corinth. Deluded by his 
promises and elated at his victories, the Greeks rose and slaughtered 
all the Turks whom they could find, But they paid dearly for 
Doria’s triumphs. For the. Genoese admiral soon sailed away 
home, leaving the Turks to wreak their vengeance upon his Greek 
allies. Nothing but harm iccrued to them from his expedition, and 
they had, indeed, good reason to pray for deliverance from their 
deliverers. 

In 1537 Suleyman declared war upon Venice, and the hostilities 
began with the famous siege of Corfi. Although unsuccessful 
in their attack upon that fortress, the Turks inflicted great 
injury upon the Venetian possessions in the Levant. The 
Turkish fleet under the command of the terrible buccaneer, 
Haireddin Barbarossa, himself of Greek origin, visited one 
Venetian island after another, leaving smoking villages and 
desolate homes behind it wherever it went. After ravaging the 


1 There is a curious painting of this event in the Archivio at Siena on one of the 
covers of the old Treasury registers, or tavoletti. 

2 S4thas: op. cit. 110, note. An Albanian monk at the Greek monastery of Grotta 
Ferrata, near Rome, told me that most of the Albanians from his part of Sicily were 
the descendants of these exiles from Koréne. 
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Tonian Islands, Barbarossa fell upon Augina, the storied home of the 
Aiakidai, which had belonged to Venice since 1451. No considera- 
tions of sentiment stayed the hands of the red-bearded pirate. At 
that time the classical city had been abandoned; and, from fear of 
pirates, the islanders had built their capital on a high rock, which 
resembles the Akropolis of Athens, and which still bears the ruined 
castle and the now deserted town of Palaidchora. The town was 
destroyed, but the Latin church, built four years earlier, was spared, 
the grown up men were butchered, more than 6000 women and 
children were carried off as slaves. So thoroughly did the Turks 
accomplish their hideous work, that when Baron de Blancard 
touched at Algina with a French fleet soon afterwards, he found not 
asingle soul on the island.! In the Morea, too, the Turks laid 
siege to Nauplia, which gallantly resisted their attacks. The 
besiegers planted their cannon on the hill of Palamidi, which com- 
mands the town, and which is‘now occupied by a convict prison ; 
but in spite of the heavy missiles discharged by a big Turkish 
gun, which the besieged nicknamed “ bone-breaker,” the place held 
out, until at last the Ottoman commander withdrew to Argos, forced 
to content himself with the capture of Thermisi. Hitherto Venice 
had had to fight alone, while the Sultan had concluded an alliance 
with Frangois I. of France, who thus began that Turcophil policy 
which was destined later on to exercise such great influence upon the 
Eastern Question.. Bat Pope Paul III. at last succeeded in forming 
a league between the Emperor Charles V., the Republic, and him- 
self. The fleet of the three allies assembled at Corfi, and sailed to 
Préveza, where Barbarossa had taken up his position. There, at the 
mouth of the Ambrakian Gulf, where, sixteen centuries before, the 
fate of the Roman world had been decided, the hostile navies met. 
Unfortunately, the command of the Imperial vessels had been 
entrusted to Andrea Doria, who showed, as was natural in a 
Genoese, little enthusiasm in the cause of Venice. Owing to his 
timorous tactics, the victory rested with Barbarossa, and the rap- 
prochement between Charles V. and the French monarch broke up 
the league. Venice had no option but to make such terms with the 
Sultan as she could obtain. Humiliating, indeed, was the peace of 
1540 ; Venice ceded Nauplia and Monemvasia—her two last pos- 
sessions in the Morea. For nearly a century and a half the Lion of 
St. Mark did not own a single inch of soil on the mainland of 
Greece, where since the partition of 1204 he had constantly retained 
at least a foothold. Crete and Cyprus, the two small islands of 
Ténos and Mykonos, and six out of the seven Ionian Islands alone 
remained of all the vast Levantine Empire of the Venetian Republic. 
The people of Nauplia and Monemvasia, whom it had been origi- 
nally intended to transplant to the rocky island of Kythera, were 
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removed to Corfii instead, where they formed an integral part of 
the Corfiote population, and where the name of the Séradioti is still 
preserved in a locality of the island. 

With the disappearance of the Venetian flag from the mainland, 
the Greeks lost the refuge which they had been accustomed to find 
since the Turkish Conquest in the Venetian settlements. Most of 
their leaders had, like Michael Ralles, found a shelter beneath the 
banner of St. Mark, and it was there that the klephts, who after- 
wards played so great a part in the liberation of Hellas, first 
organised their raids. That the Greeks at that period, whatever 
might have been the case in the eighteenth century, preferred 
Venetian to Turkish rule, seems obvious from the alacrity with 
which they flew to arms at the bidding of their Latin allies. Up 
to 1540 the Republic was always at hand to suggest, if not to urge, 
the possibilities of a successful rising, and the Venetian settlements 
maintained the Western standard of culture in the midst of the 
general stagnation which fell upon Turkish Greece, At the same 
time, the flight of the winged lion from the Morea meant for that 
sorely-tried land a respite from the almost constant turmoils, to 
which it had been exposed since the removal of Guillaume de 
Villehardouin’s strong hand first plunged the peninsula into 
anarchy. Under the Turks there was at last a dull uniformity, 
which was not without the advantage that it consolidated the various 
elements of the nation. . 

For the next thirty years after the disappearance of the Venetian 
flag from the Morea, the Greeks were undisturbed by further 
fighting on the mainland, though learned men continued to make 
appeals to Europe on their behalf. The fall of the Duchy of 
Naxos in 1566 and the capture of Ohios from the Maona, or 
Chartered Company, of the Giustiniani of Genoa, in the same year 
yet further diminished the influence of the Latins in the Levant; 
but it was not till Selim Il. attacked the Venetian island of 
Cyprus in 1570, that Greece once more became the theatre of 
'a@ European war. The first operations of the Venetians were 
directed against the coast opposite Corfii and against a fort which 
the Turks had newly constructed to command the Mainate harbour 
of Porto delle Quaglie, where the Turkish galleys could wait and 
intercept the Venetian vessels on their way to Cyprus. Thanks to 
the aid of the Mainates, ever ready for a fight, the Venetian 
commander was able to capture this strong position. But he found 
it necessary to blow it up, as he could not retain it, and sailed for 
the island of Andros, captured by the Turks four years before, 
whose Greek inhabitants suffered more than the garrison from the 
excesses of his soldiers. Meanwhile, the Republic had been work- 
ing hard to form an alliance against the Sultan. At last, in the 
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spring of 1571, a league was concluded at Rome between Pope Pius V., 
Philip II. of Spain, and the Venetians for the destruction of the 
Ottoman power. It was the thirteenth time that a Holy Alliance 
had been made with that object; but it seemed as if the efforts of 
Christendom would finally be crowned with success. A large fleet 
was collected, under the supreme command of Don John of Austria, 
bastard son of the Emperor Charles V., while the papal galleys 
were placed under the charge of Marc’ Antonio Colonna. But 
more than a month before the Armada had left Sicily for Corfi 
Cyprus had fallen, and while the Allies were discussing their plans 
the Turkish fleet had ravished the Cretan coast, and carried off 
more than 6000 souls from Kephallenia. It was not till the 
morning of October 7 that the two navies met. The Turkish 
commander had taken up his position off the ancient Natipaktos, 
then known under the barbarous name of Lépanto, a corruption of 
the earlier barbarism, Nepant!; while the Christian ships were 
stationed off the Echinades islands, outside the Gulf of Corinth, 
Against the advice of wiser men, Ali, the Turkish admiral, issued 
from the Gulf in search of the enemy. Suddenly the two fleets 
came in sight of one another. It was a striking scene; the varied 
colours of the Ottoman ships lighted up by the brilliant sunshine, 
which played upon the shining cuirasses of the Christian warriors ; 
the blue waves of a Greek sea, calm and peaceful, where, centuries 
before, Corinthians and Corcyrssans had fought a naval battle. On 
either side their modern representatives were to be found, 25,000 
were serving as sailors in the Ottoman service, and 5000 more were 
on board the Venetian ships. Several Venetian galleys were 
actually commanded by Greeks; especially noteworthy were the 
exploits of the Corfiote Condocalli, who was the most famous 
of these Greek commanders; among his Greek colleagues were 
two Cretans, one a member of the historic clan of the Kallérgai, 
whose name is writ large in the stormy history of the great 
Greek island. The contemporary Venetian historian, Paruata,? 
specially awards the palm for courage, discipline, and skill com- 
bined to the Greeks, “as being most accustomed to that kind 
of warfare,” while he places both Italians and Spaniards below 
them. And another historian, Sagredo, says that “being more 
experienced in seafaring, they contributed not a little to the 
victory.”® We can hardly, therefore, accept the statement of 
Finlay,‘ that the Greeks “ exercised no influence on the fate of the 
battle.” The defeat of the Turks was overwhelming; 224 ships 
taken or destroyed and 30,000 men slain represented their losses, 
while the allies lost only 15 galleys and 8000 men. Among the 


1 The Livre dela Conquest calls it ‘ Nepant,” (p. 322), and it so figures on the 
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dead were the Turkish admiral and many of the scions of the 
noblest Venetian houses; among the wounded was the author of 
“ Don Quixote,” who lost, like Aischylos at Marathon, a hand at. 
Lépanto for the cause of Greece. The first impression which the 
victory caused at Constantinople was one of consternation, and for 
three days Selim refused to take food. Nor was this dismay with- 
out foundation; the Ottoman fleet had been annihilated; the 
Greeks were in revolt ; and a cool-headed French diplomatist con- 
sidered that the Allies could easily have destroyed the Turkish 
Empire and taken Constantinople. But the discord of the victors 
and the energy of the Grand Vizier, Mohammed Sokolli, saved the 
Oitoman dominions. Within eight months after the battle a new 
Turkish fleet of 250 galleys, fifteen of which were contributed 
by the wealthy Greek merchant of Constantinople, Michael 
Cantacuzene, better known from his nickname of Saitan Oglou, or 
“the Devil’s Son,” left the Dardanelles, and Sokolli, contrasting the 
capture of Cyprus with the barren victory of Lépanto, could truly 
say that, if ‘‘ the Republic had shorn his beard, he had cut off one of 
her arms,” 

The battle of Lépanto has made a great noise in history, and 
Rome and Venice still preserve many memorials of that victory. 
But its results were valueless, so far as the Greeks were concerned, 
and, indeed, it would have been better for them if it had never 
been fought. They had welcomed with enthusiasm the advent of 
the allied fleet, which they confidently hoped would free them from 
the Turkish yoke; and, in the first excitement of the Christian 
victory, they flew to arms, and begged the victors to support their 
efforts on land by the presence of the fleet off the coast of the Morea. 
But, as usual, the Christian commanders differed as to the best. 
means of utilising their success, At the council of war, which was 
held on board after the battle, tne party advocated a naval demon- 
stration off the Peloponnesos, and another the capture of Eubcea, 
while a third proposed the seizure of Sta. Mavra, which the Vene- 
tians alone actually attempted, and a fourth suggested the siege of 
the two forts on either side of the Corinthian Gulf. In the end, as 
the season was far advanced, all farther united action was post- 
poned to next year, and the fleet withdrew to Corfi, whence the 
Spanish and Papal contingents sailed to Italy, leaving the insurgents 
to themselves! Many Moreotes had crossed over to the little town 
ef Galaxidi, which the visitor to Delphi sees as he approaches the 
harbour of Itea, and there in a church they solemnly bound them- 
selves, together with the townsfolk and the inhabitants of Sdlona, to 
rise against the Turk on the self-same day. ‘ May he, who repents 
him of his oath or betrays what we have said, never see the face of 
God,” so runs the picturesque formula of the conspirators in the 
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Chronicle of Galaxtdi.1 “ And then,” says the Chronicler, ‘‘ they 
all lifted’up their hands to the eikons and swore a terrible oath.” 
But there was at least one traitor in the church at Galaxidi, a man 
from Aigion, on the opposite shore of the Gulf, who betrayed the 
dread secret to the Turks. While in the Morea the Ottomans 
wreaked vengeance on the conspirators and burnt the Archbishop of 
Patras alive as a fearful example, the ringleaders of the insurrection 
at Galaxidi, still “relying on the aid of the Franks,” marched with 
3000 men against the noble Catalan fortress of Sélona, then the 
residence of a Turkish Bey. On their arrival, however, they found 
a Turkish force drawn up in order of battle, and no Frankish con- 
tingent awaiting them. Disheartened and abandoned, they trusted 
to the invitation of the crafty Bey, who bade them come and tell 
him the story of their woes. The Bey received the deputation, 
eighty in all, with every honour, and listened sympathetically to 
their tale, bidding them be good subjects and mind their own affairs 
for the future. But, when the evening was come, he threw them 
into a dungeon of the castle, where all save one, a priest who 
escaped by his great personal strength, “‘ died for their country and 
their faith.” Meanwhile, the Moreotes who had escaped from the 
Tork, had taken refuge in Maina, where the two brothers Melis- 
senoi, from Epidauros, members of that famous Peloponnesian 
family, placed themselves at the head of 28,000 men, who continued 
the struggle for two whole years in that difficult country. Don 
John, who was still lingering idly at Messina, afraid to return to the 
East in consequence of the growing dissensions between France and 
Spain, wrote to one of the heroic brothers, bidding him keep the 
insurrection going till his arrival.2 But it was not till August 
1572 that the victor of Lépanto again joined the allies in Greek 
waters. Even then, he accomplished nothing. For some time the 
two hostile fleets hovered off the coast of Messenia without an 
engagement, and attempts upon Navarino and Methéne were aban- 
doned. Then, as in the previous year, the allied Armada broke up, 
while the Moreote insurgents withdrew to the most inaccessible 
mountains, until, abandoning all hope of their emancipation, they 
once more bowed their necks beneath the Turkish yoke.? The two 
Melissenoi survived and escaped to Naples, where a monument was 
erected to them in the Greek Church of SS. Peter and Paul,‘ with 
an appropriate inscription. Early in 1573 Venice made peace with 
the Sultan, and the historian Paruta considered that such a course 
was the wisest that his country could have adopted. The Republic 
acquiesced in the loss of Cyprus, and gained nothing in return for 
her efforts and her losses of blood and treasure during the war but 
the barren laurels of Lépanto. Upon the Turks the lessons of the 
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recent campaign had not been thrown away. In order to check any 
fresh Greek rising, they fortified the coasts of the Morea, and built 
a fort at the entrance of the famous havenof Navarino. Nor had 
the disillusioned Greeks failed to gain a sad experience from their 
abandonment. Now, for the first time, we find the Venetian repre- 
sentative in Constantinople writing that the Sultan was afraid of 
the Muscovite, because of the devotion shown by the Eastern Chris- 
tians towards a ruler of their own faith. As early as 1576 that 
astute diplomatist remarked that the Greeks were ready to take up 
arms and place themselves under Russian protection, in order to 
escape from the Turkish yoke.! The shadow of the Russian bear 
waszbeginning to wax, while that of the Venetian lion waned. 


WILuiaM MILLER. 


1 Zinkeisen : Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, iii, 529. 

















OPTIMISM: THE CREED OF PROGRESS. 


OpTIMisM, as the word implies, is the desire for the best. But as a 
definition that is not entirely satisfactory, since who of us, even of 
those who consciously seek it, know the best? The problem of 
what is the best has been a fruitful theme of philosophical dispute 
for ages; and if we may judge from the varied conduct of life 
around us it is still a matter of dispute. This, however, need not 
surprise us, for with our finite intelligence it can never be possible 
to know the best, since that alone is attainable by infinite wisdom ; 
but that we may travel on the path towards it is one of the beliefs of 
optimism ; therefore I prefer to define optimism as the desire for a 
better than we have or know, and the belief in its existence and 
attainment. 

For the optimist in his noblest manifestation it is almost impossible: 
to make too large a claim ; every one who lives, whether he knows 
it or not, is his debtor. Security of property, freedom of thought 
and opinion, reforms in social and political life, advance in education, 
exist only because the optimist has preceded us. It is the optimist 
whose faith and enthusiasm persuade us that ignorance, poverty and 
crime, vice and sunken wretchedness are not the necessary accom- 
paniments of human existence, but that life and conditions of life 
are susceptible of continuous advance; and in this sense it is that I 
claim that optimism is the very spirit of progress, the high hope of 
better things. 

If so high a claim can justly be made for optimism, how is it,. 
one may well ask, that all are not optimists? Is it due to defect of 
temperament, or a pernicious lassitude, or an ignoble epicureanism 
which extracts a selfish enjoyment from the achievement of nobler 
minds, and contributes nothing either in thought or practice to the 
evolution of the human race. * Or, is it ignorance? However much 
the first-named reasons may to a degree provide an explanation, I 
think it will be found that ignorance is the chief foe of optimism, 
and that as ignorance lessens, and a truer and wider knowledge is 
spread abroad, the creed of optimism will spread also. 

The popular.opinion of optimism is that it is the outcome of the 
personal temperament, something with which a man is born and 
which he does not acquire. That contention in its wider application 
I entirely dispute, for if optimism were only the haphazard product 
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of a good digestion and an active liver I could make no claim for 
optimism as a creed of progress universally to be held, since it would 
be possible only to a few happily constituted individuals forming a 
limited sect ; on the contrary, I contend that optimism is capable of 
general attainment, for while, as is truly said, optimism does arise 
from temperament, but is then, unless educated and controlled, little 
more than an instinct, it arises also from reason and experience, 
either associated with or without the temperamental instinct, and 
then becomes a belief or creed of active potency. 

With the operation of optimism as arising from temperament we 
are all familiar; we know the buoyant humour, the cheery attitude 
towards adversity, and the irrepressible belief that dark and dismal 
as circumstances may appear, that that darkness is but a temporary 
incident, and that the rule of life is brightness and light. Tennyson 
expressed this sentiment when he said that ‘ somehow good will be 
the final goal of ill,” a sentiment instinct throughout with optimism. 
Who can doubt that the possession of such a belief has its value? 
Does any business man doubt it? Is it not often true that, given 
intelligence and this force of optimism, schemes that to the 
cold and cautious pessimist are visionary dreams are already half 
accomplished ; for while men succeed without optimism through 
ability, perseverance and industry, where optimism co-exists there 
exists an additional impulse which nothing can withstand. 

It will be observed that with successful optimism I have associated 
intelligence. It is very necessary to do so. Optimism unregulated, 
uncontrolled, may, and has involved many a man in disaster. The 
annals of speculation and enterprise entered upon without knowledge 
and experience, or with a too predominant optimism, are big with 
such instances. Who has not known some optimist who by the 
exercise of his optimism and intelligence in fields with which he is 
acquainted has accumulated a sufficient competence, but who, later, 
wandering outside the sphere of his knowledge has given his 
optimism free rein in the construction of castles in Spain only to 
find these edifices but the airy fabrics of a vision. But since 
“ nothing is good or ill but thinking makes it so,” let us not waste 
too much sympathy here. He is a pathetic example, but the pathos 
is associated with wife, family and friends who may be involved in 
his misfortunes, and not with the man; for the optimist retains his 
optimism, and with it a cheerfulness that breaks the blows of 
fortune ; and that optimism which has led him astray will nerve 
him anew for the struggle of life where another would disappear 
and go under. 

Because optimism does at times with some ill-balanced natures 
lead to disaster, is that anything against optimism? Not at all, 
that is no more against optimism than that it could be claimed that 
foolhardiness is against courage. Foolhardiness is an unreasoning 
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exhibition of a valaable human instinct, but neither courage nor 
optimism are to be condemned, because, acting without proper 
control, they may lead to melancholy results. The credulous ignorant 
optimist may find his ruin among the swindles of the company 
promoter, but that is no more an indictment of optimism than that 
such a foolhardy feat as looping the loop is a reflection upon courage. 
No, optimism is no more to be reckoned by its failures than courage 
by the desperate ventures of foolhardiness. 

Indeed, the analogy between courage and optimism may be said 
to be closer still, for looked at in one way optimism is itself a form 
of courage, since neither believes in defeat, and further, and this is 
part of my main argument, there is the further analogy that just as 
optimism can, as I contend, arise from reason and experience, so 
courage, even where it does not exist as an elemental physical attri- 
bute, can be quite as potently acquired by the education of the moral 
sentiment and the teachings of reason. 

Before proceeding to the wider generalisation of optimism as the 
creed of progress, it will be interesting to consider optimism in some 
of its personal aspects. Let us take the case of the physician, the 
soldier, and the statesman.- Is it not admitted that no quality other 
than professional is more desirable, nay, necessary, to the physician 
than that he should be able to impart optimism to his patient, 
enlisting thereby'a powerful healing force within the patient himself in 
aid of his own endeavours? And if this very hopefulness of optimism 
can be encouraged and employed as antiseptic to disease, may we 
not say that the presence of optimism is itself an evidence of physi- 
cal and mental health? May we not claim that just as ill health 
often depresses and induces a pessimistic view of life, so optimism, 
just as much as the clear eye and the steady nerve, is one of the signs 
of the sound mind in the sound body? I make that claim; for if 
optimism does not rest upon healthy thought and instinct it is 
incapable of defence. 

Let us apply the personal test. Who would follow a pessimistic 
soldier? The question answers itself. In the late war we have had 
very instructive instances of optimism which bear out much of what 
T have said, for at the outset we had what may be called a compound 
instance of optimism exhibiting alike its virtues and its dangers 
unaccompanied by knowledge and reason. 

Every one will recollect how at the commencement of the war it 
was prophesied that a campaign which lasted over two years would 
be terminated in a few weeks. That might be mistaken for brag. 
I don’t think it was. I think it was ignorant optimism ; for while 
that ignorance landed us in serious loss and difficulty, yet that 
optimism ultimately reasserted itself and was justified. It is a 
noteworthy fact that while a certain General cost us very dearly, yet 
his optimism retained to the last its influence over his rank and - 
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file. Consider how irresistible is a leader who combines trained 
knowledge with this inspiring faculty. It is one of the lessons of 
the campaigns of Napoleon. While I do not consider that sinister 
but colossal figure an optimist in the sense in which T advocate it, 
yet he was optimistic as regards what he himself could accomplish. 
As a digression on that fascinating subject, I should rather describe 
Napoleon as an optimist where he himself was concerned solely 
because he had measured himself with other men, and the measure- 
ment revealed their comparative insignificance. It was that con- 
clusion which gave him a confidence almost amounting to certainty in 
the accomplishment of the superior combination of his genius, for 
to all intents and purposes it was an optimism, and with what effect 
upon those who fought under him is a matter of history. So that 
we see both in the case of Napoleon and of the General to whom I 
have referred that the optimism within them, though arising in 
each from a different source, yet exercised its power in an invaluable 
way over those under their command. 

Let us carry this stil] further. In that dark week when Colenso, 
Magersfontein and Stormberg appalled us out of our bumptious 
complacency, or ignorant optimism, did we, as a nation, give way to 
pessimism ? JI answer emphatically, No. The Britieh race are by 
temperament, fortified by the justification of history, an optimistic 
race; and that latent optimism within us rendered such an attitude 
impossible, The instinct of the race is to conquer, and that instinct, 
an instinct of the trath of which our past bears witness, nerved this 
country in its hour of adversity and ultimately took us on to victory. 
It is appalling to think what must otherwise have happened, if 
instead of a resolute optimism this country had lost faith in its past 
and in its future, and sacrificed the great ideals which animate and 
give us force as a civilising nation. I say ideals, for all ideals, if 
worthy of the name, are optimisms ; ideals are the something beyond 
and above, and optimism is the faith which believes we shall some 
day attain them. 

I say this country is at heart optimistic, and I hold it to be the 
keynote of its power and influence that it is so, and I will invite 
any man to consider the attitude of the people towards any great 
question to satisfy himself that that is a fact. ‘Take the great. 
question now agitating the country—not to consider it in any way 
as to its rights or wrongs economically, let us keep that out ; but to. 
show that if we analyse it with reference to optimism we find 
that where it is imbued with optimism it appeals to the heart of the 
people, and that where, on the contrary, it is founded on pessimism 
it is a failure. The pessimism is in the assertion that we no longer 
do or can hold our own commercially ; and the optimism is the 
appeal for the unity of the British race throughout the world. 
Without reference to the feasibility of the particular scheme pro- 
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posed to attain that object, we have the fact that the idea is a great 
optimism, and that it is responded to as such by the heart of the 
people. 

Take again the question of Chinese labour. Be the conditions 
under which these indentured labourers would work never so care- 
fully considered, the instinct of the people, I believe, is against it, 
because instead of being an optimism, a step higher in human 
government, it is a retrogression from one of the most glorious 
optimisms for which men have fought and shed their blood. I mean 
that great principle of individual liberty, not for one race only, but 
for the whole of humankind. 

Do not these considerations bring us a step farther ? For if such a 
test as this can be made good, is it not a proof that the instinct of 
mankind turns naturally towards optimism, and only in the absence 
of that optimism is it ever pessimistic. It is a turning to the light, 
it is an instinct of truth, which can no more be explained than 
instinctive obedience to the code of honour. 

We have now gradually passed from individual to national 
optimism, and I should like to draw attention to an instance which 
combines both: It is an affair familiar to all, but I doubt if it has 
hitherto been sought to explain either the adoption of the particular 
policy or the failure of that policy by reference to optimism. I refer 
to the peace made with the Boers by Mr. Gladstone after Majuba. 
We have in this case a clash of optimisms ; and I believe it was the 
failure to take account of a legitimate national optimism working 
in the Dutch race that rendered Mr. Gladstone’s efforts inoperative. 
Mr. Gladstone was an optimist sang pur ; he believed in the ultimate 
triumph of good over ill, and the onward and upward march of 
mankind ; and in all his policies there was an underlying faith in 
the moral sentiment which gave it and him his power. He 
worked in the spirit of optimism, always believing something 
better can be achieved, and it was with him a veritable creed of 
progress, That Mr. Gladstone’s policy failed in this particular 
instance was due, in my opinion, to a disregard of a clashing 
optimism working against his own—his optimism was the loftier, the 
most devoloped and ideal, but he was ahead of the people to whom he 
applied it ; for such a policy as he propounded to ensure success, equal 
appreciation of the sentiments inspiring it must exist on both sides ; 
that equal appreciation, I believe, was absent, that wide optimism which 
Mr. Gladstone held was a development at which the Boers had not 
arrived. Although that policy failed, it was a policy of which no 
Englishman need feel anything but proud, for it was an effort, 
Quixotic perhaps and in advance of the times, to put in practice 
sentiments and principles which in political affairs are unfortunately 
accorded little more than lip service. It will be within the recol- 
lection of most that that Liberal-Conservative Lord Randolph 
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Churchill expressed his warm approval of this policy after having 
examined the situation on the spot. Notwithstanding this failure it 
is yet the creed of optimists that progress and education will 
ultimately bring us to a time when the clash of national interests 
may find a way of settlement without the desolation and rapine 
associated with a bloody war. 

The establishment of the Hague Tribunal for arbitration is a 
sign that many minds are groping towards that solution, and para- 
doxical as it may appear to find the founder of that tribunal now 
engaged in a great war in the Far East, we have to remember that 
the forces governing the destinies of that country are but imperfectly 
understood by us, and need not lessen our respect and support for 
the policy which the Hague Tribunal repesents. In is an optimism, 
perhaps far off, but to the man once imbued with the belief that 
progress in all things is attainable, the distance between us now 
and its attainment will not for one moment slacken his endeavours. 
it is a notable fact in this connection that one of the Nobel prizes was 
recently awarded to an Englishman for the great services he had 
rendered to the noble cause of international arbitration. I ask, 
What does that mean? Isit not that in the terms of my definition 
of optimism that there is a belief that a better exists with reference 
to international disputes than we at present have? And who will 
dispute that if that policy of arbitration should bring about a 
cessation of wars, and a drawing together of the human race in the 
understanding of their common interests, that in that sense this 
optimistic faith is a policy of progress ? 

Again, every nation that has passed beyond conditions of barbarism 
gives evidence of the working of the principle for which I am 
contending. It will be found, in countries where liberty is not the 
common inheritance of all, as it is with us, that it is manifested in 
individual endeavour: manifested where some noble son, stirred 
by the helot condition of his countrymen, strikes a blow in the hope 
that the heel of their rulers may cease to grind the face of the poor ; 
manifested in the writings of those rare minds who have sought, in 
contradistinction to the pessimist and the epicurean, to inculcate 
the belief that life has a noble purpose running through the woof of 
pain; manifested where the man of science, pursued and persecuted, has 
nevertheless, in the faith that by patient endeavour knowledge may 
be increased and the bounds of human understanding enlarged, 
clung to his belief that, however little it may be that he may con- 
tribute, yet in the spirit of optimism he looks forward to the time 
when the small stone which he contributes may be part of the 
foundation on which future scientific thought and discovery will 
raise a mighty superstructure. 

Look again to the teaching which most inspires modern civilisa- 
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tion. Divorced as it is now in certain directions from the formu- 
laries of religion, nevertheless the motive power of what is best in 
life and conduct in Europe to-day has its source in the ethical 
teachings of Christianity. Christianity teems with optimism ; for 
there is no one so sunken and no one so high to whom it does not 
hold out hopes of better things. 

Again, it is optimism that vitalises the faith of the Mohammedan ; 
however carnal acolour the promises of Mahomet may take on in 
certain minds, it is without doubt that the inspiring motive in 
Mohammedanism, and which makes this life cheap, and the sacrifice 
of it easy, is the belief in something to be attained in a future exist- 
ence far better than the present has to offer. It would be interest- 
ing to examine the success or non-success, and by that I mean their 
force as a developing power, of the various religions of the world ; 
but it would take tuo much time here; but any one who has 
followed me thus far, would be prepared to find, and I believe he 
would find, that the vital force of a religion is very largely in pro- 
portion to its optimism. 

Whether it is in business, or whether it is in politics, whether in 
literature, science or art, ‘or whether in religion, in all we find, 
wheresoever healthy effort is made for improvement, the working of 
this great principle. I said, at the; outset that it is a creed that can 
universally be held, and to that contention I adhere; for whether a 
man is born with this spirit of hopeful endeavour within him or not, 
any one who will consider the achievement of industry, any one who 
will study the pages of history, more especially our own history, will 
admit that, from the time when the right of the governed to take 
part in the government was first established, from the time when 
learning ceased to be the close preserve of a class and thought 
became the common right of every citizen, step by step a condition 
of freedom has been built up which overshadows all the glories of 
past ages. 

We are but at the gateway of progress. For if in the past three 
to four hundred years so much has been accomplished, are we not 
justified iu believing that what has been achieved is but an earnest 
of what shall be? For consider, the Reformation in England and 
the English Revolution are, considered as part of a nation’s history, 
but the events of yesterday. It is but one hundred and twenty 
years since France passed through the purging fires of revolution, 
to put in'tie place of an effete monarchy and a despotic land tyranny 
the optimism of “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” It is within 
living memory that Italy has been unified and Germany made a 
great Empire ; and further East, one by one, the Balkan States are 
slipping from the grip of the Turk and emerging into the light of 
freedom. On the other hand, Spain still stifles under the domination 
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of Rome, and Russia seethes to revolution with that optimism of 
freedom which has been the foundation of British greatness. All 
power to those that work ; both these countries must some day burst 
the bonds which fetter them, and were I either Spaniard or Russian, 
looking to the achievements of other races in the fight for liberty, I 
should hold the faith, the same faith that was held by our English 
reformers, our English optimists, that a better than they have may 
be got by striving for it. 

On the contrary: I suppose as long as human nature lasts there 
will be those that think of life but as a pilgrimage of pain, who see 
in the ceaseless labour of man but the frantic endeavour to escape 
from the appalling boredom which besets him. Let us admit the 
pain, but that does not at all make life less, or less noble, or more 
inclined to agree with Schopenhauer that “ the longer you live the 
more clearly you will feel that, on the whole, life is a disappoint- 
ment, nay, a cheat.” What is there in this doctrine of pessimism 
that offers to any man, unless it be the gratification of a cynical 
humour, one iota of consolation? While pessimism is common 
enough, owing to defective organism and defective education, yet, if 
any man will inquire where any pessimist that ever existed has in 
the spirit of pessimism accomplished anything for the bettering of 
life or the advance of human institutions, he will find his inquiry 
vain. The moment a man cries “Excelsior” he forsakes his 
pessimism and becomes on optimist. What pessimist ever was a 
leader ? Can one imagine a pessimist writing a national anthem ? 
A pessimist may head a party, but it will be a party of stagnation, 
and in default of a competing optimism ; for a man who leads, leads 
onwards, but a pessimist never led anywhere but to despair. 

There is one other doctrine which largely influences life ; I mean 
epicureanism, In its higher development, where it stands for a life 
of culture, it is entitled to some respect; at any rate it does not 
there centre in the grosser forms of sensuous gratification as the 
summum bonum of existence, Epicureanism has played its part in 
the world’s creeds, and doubtless will continue to do so, but it isa 
selfish creed, and is in the main the offspring of luxury, idleness, 
and shallow thinking. England of to-day would be the better for 
more optimism, reasoned optimism, and less epicureanism. The 
epicurean lives for the moment; he says to himself, in the words 
of Walter Pater, that “the one thing secure is the apex of the 
present moment between two hypothetical eternities,” and being sure 
of the moment, he endeavours to make sure of that moment 


_ possessing a chaste enjoyment. 


But compare this with optimism; however cultured, however 
steeped in philosophy and art, epicureanism, brought face to face 
with the generous enthusiasm of the optimist, shrivels to a mean and 
pitiful belief. Though pain and wretchedness dull the hues of life 
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though labour and sometimes life itself is the toll demanded of us 
all, yet happiness, and if not happiness yet a lofty satisfuction, may 
be securely won by him who, strong in an optimism, fortified by the 
glorious achievements of the past, believes and works that better 
and still better may yet be accomplished for the liberating of man 
from every bond that binds him. 

Happy is the man whose life is founded on a reasoned optimism. 


FRANK CHALLEN, 











SEPT. 


THE KING’S DECLARATION 


THE Duke of Norfolk’s motion for a change in the terms of the 
King’s Declaration undoubtedly met with the sympathy of the House 
of Lords. Yet Ministers, all the world over, are the same when 
religious prejudices are in question, ‘‘Thou art not Czsar’s 
friend” is a cry which carries weight, and which bigots are always 
prone to raise on the slightest provocation. If Ministers were to 
change the offensive terms of a Deelaration which was drawn up by 
theologians who learnt their callings as men-about-town in the 
London of Charles II., and who used the charms of Nell Gwyn as 
their chief weapon in defence of the Protestant cause, Ministers, 
even in 1904, would lose the Protestant vote, and, consequently, 
with the fear of the polling-booths before their eyes, they decline, 
in a clear matter of right, to do justice to the Catholics. Yet the 
Declaration, as it stands, can scarcely be called effective for the 
purpose for which it wasdrawnup. It denies Transubstantiation, it 
does not disavow the dispensing power of the See of Rome. 
Consequently, if the person taking it were really a crypto-Catholic, 
the existing Declaration would do little to remove such a danger, the 
danger which, considering all the circumstances of the moment at 
which it was compiled, was in reality the one most to be feared. 

Since the time when Macaulay wrote his history the Roman 
archives have been open to the public, and transcripts of the most 
important documents relating to James II. are now to be seen in 
our own Public Record Office. 

From these transcripts we may see what the attitude of the 
spiritual advisers of James II. as regards his religious position really 
_ was, and what they expected to result from the conversion to 
Catholicism of the English King. 

The chief channel of communication between James II. and the 
reigning Pope, Innocent XI., appears to have been Abate Tanari, 
Internuncio at Brussels, who had learnt to know the King personally 
by meeting him at the English Jesuits’ Convent during his stay in 
Flanders as Duke of York in 1679. 

Charles II. died on February 6, 1685. Writing from Brussels on 
March 2, 1685, to the Pope in cypher, the Internuncio says : 

“The Capuchin Father who is the King of England’s confessor writes 


to me that his Majesty is thoroughly determined to use his authority to 
the full to promote the greater glory of God and the relief of the suffering 
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Catholics, and that he has already asked him to state his views on several 
disputed points (i/ swo parere sopra aleuni dubbii), which he would have 
laid before me had he not been told that the circumstances of the present 
anxious time would not allow them to wait for any reply, and, therefore, 
he had been forced to discuss the matter in England with some competent 
persons (con persone intelligenti). 

“He adds that the King is inclined to declare himself publicly a 
Catholic, and to leave all full liberty to guide their own consciences at their 
own free will, as he has fully persuaded himself that continued dissimu- 
lation on his part might pass for an act of pusillaminity, and give a handle 
to the malevolent to claim from him other greater and more unjust con- 
cessions (di pretendere da lui altre maggiori et ingiuste condescendenze). 
He ends by saying that so high-minded a resolution has been applauded 
and approved of by those with whom he had discussed the matter, and 
that as he found the opinion of the rest coincided with his own feelings on 
the subject, he had approved of his Majesty’s determination, and believed 
it would shortly be made public and carried into effect. 

“As to the ceremony of the public coronation some difficulties have 
arisen, because there is annexed to it a Declaration (protesta) that the 
prerogatives and canons of the Anglican Church shall be preserved, but 
as to this point the persons with whom the Capuchin Father has consulted 
are of opinion that no innovation whatsoever need be made, as they hold 
the function to be purely political (considerando la funtione per meramente 
politica), although it is usually performed by the Protestant pseudo- 
bishops. 

” The said monk also assures me that King Charles died a Catholic, and 
that his brother’s exhortations (premure) had a great share in his con- 
version, and that the present King (questo) before the late King’s illness, 
had mentioned to the said Capuchin Father that he wished to discuss with 
him the question of sending a Vicar Apostolic to England, but that the 
events which have subsequently taken place in that kingdom had forced 
him to postpone this question for the moment. 

‘Your Eminence will be pleased to collect from these particulars what. 
scope there may be for my sending any instructions which your Eminence 
may deem opportune to the Capuchin Father, as he urgently requests me 
to do, whilst in anticipation of his request, I had already hinted to him 
that he should keep the King firm in the purpose, which he told me of at 
Brussels, of preferring the obedience due to His Holiness to any interest 
whatsoever of his own, and should exhort him to enter into a more and 
more confidential correspondence with the Holy See, with the certainty 
_ that on all occasions he will experience from it every possible effect of His 
Holiness’ fatherly kindness,”? 


Innocent XI. was, however, not quite so anxious, as the Inter- 
nuncio may have supposed, to enter off-hand into closer relations 
than those which he already entertained with the King of England, 
possibly because he may have recollected that Abate Tanari had 
ouly a few months before stated that he had great difficulty in 
procuring any reliable intelligence as to English affairs, so the 
answer to this despatch may be fairly called non-committal : 


“‘ His Holiness has heard with all possible tenderness your account of the 
noble and high-minded piety which leads the new King of England to resolve 
to make a public profession of the Catholic religion, and in the meantime to 


1 Nunziatura di Fiandra, 66a. Di Brusselles dal Signor Internunzio, 2 Marzo 
1685. Decifrato 22 do. (Roman Transcripts, Record Office, vol. 100.) 
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give it full liberty and propagate its exercise in all his kingdoms, and has 
greatly praised the prudence and courage with which his Majesty thinks 
of proceeding in these first beginnings, so as to establish his royal authority 
more firmly, and to cut off any way by which men of malignant and 
turbulent humours may seek for objects unjust in themselves and contrary 
to his holy purposes. His Holiness, however, prays God with all his 
heart and soul to aid and bless a zeal so heroic, and hopes that he will 
ever continue to hear of the improvement in his affairs, and to receive day 
by day greater marks of the King’s filial reverence towards the Holy See. 
It is not thought, however, that there is any ground for sending any 
instructions to England, whilst affairs there are still in so unsettled a 
state, for it is believed that it is best to wait and see what aspect they will 
assume, and that those on the spot can judge better than any one else what 
are the most useful and safest steps to take. Your Lordship will be so 
good as to continue your inquiries, and to report to us everything which 
takes place in England, and which may be reported to you from there.”! 


The matter finally ended, as the Internuncio reports in a despatch 
of June 15, 1685, in a compromise : 


“The oath taken by the King on his coronation day is precisely 
(appunto) the same as that taken in the time of St. Edward (Edward the 
Confessor), and consists of a promise to administer justice, to observe all 
laws which are for the good of the kingdom, and to see that all those 
which might be hurtful to it are repealed. ”? 


When a Coronation in Scotland was talked of, the advisers of 
James II., who had already of his own initiative consulted the 
Congregation of the Holy Office as to the oath to be proposed to 
members of the Scottish Parliament, in order that the attendance 
of Catholic Peers might not be prevented by the necessity of taking 
that imposed by the Test Act again sought the advice of the Inter- 
nuncio at Brussels, who, on referring to his Holiness, received the 
following answer : 

“With regard to the wish they express in England to learn the forms 
which should be used at the King’s new coronation in Edinburgh when 
his Majesty goes thither, we will write to your Lordship by the next post 


and let you know all that is necessary, in order that you may communicate 
it to them through the Capuchin Father, who is confessor at that Court.” 


From the above despatches it is clear that the Protestants who 
drew up the Forms of Oath used at the coronations of William and 
Mary, Anne, and George I., and who, probably, had seen these 
papers, had to take into account not only the general dispensing 
power held by many Catholics to be inherent in the Papal See, but 
also the fact that in the opinion of the spiritual advisers of James II. 
there was at least a possibility that the Pope would allow a person 


1 Nunziatura di Fiandra, 66 a. Innocentio XI. Cifre con ]’Internunzio di Brus- 
selles, 24 Marzo 1685. Al Signor Abate Tanari. (Roman Transcripts, Record Office, 
vol. 100. 

2 Jbid. 15 Giugno 1685. Decifrato 4 Luglio, 

3 Ibid. Innocentio XI. Cifre con |’Internunzio di Brusselles, 1 Decembre 1685. 
Al Signor Internunzio. It should be added that the Roman Transcripts, Vols. 100, 
100 A. extending from A.D. 1662 to A.D. 1700, contain no further reference to this 
Scottish Coronation, which, in point of fact, never took place. 
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who was in reality a Catholic to remain a Protestant in the eyes of 
the world, a statement which, as is well known, was explicitly 
denied by James II. himself in the well-known conversation in 
which he said that if such a dispensation existed no one had a 
greater need of it than himself. 

It will be noted that the Holy See itself does not enter into the 
question one way or the other, yet, according to the famous doctrine 
of Probabilism, it cannot be doubted that these despatches would 
furnish ample justification to any one who desired to take the oath 
with such an intention of mental reservation. 

This statement puts the case in the plainest terms. 

We venture to think, however, that this very plainness affords a 
full justification to those who wish to take advantage of Lord 
Lansdowne’s offer made in the debate on the Duke of Norfolk’s 
motion, namely, that Parliament will accept any modification of the 
Declaration which can be agreed upon by representative persons 
on both sides acting as a Private Committee. 

If the Pope can dispense from any oath whatsoever, and if he 
can allow a person to remain a crypto-Catholic, what object is to 
be served by retaining the vulgar and offensive terms of abnegation 
and denial of Roman Catholic doctrines to be found in the existing 
Declaration? They are not employed in the Office of Ordination 
for Anglican Archbishops, which is at least of equal importance for 
the English Church. 

Abuse of Transubstantiation, of the doctrine of the Mass, and 
of the Adoration of the Saints, will, on this hypothesis, only require 
the use of a little more ink in the Papal Form of Dispensation. 

Surely the object of securing a Protestant succession, an object 
which, as the Duke of Norfolk pointed out, is fully approved of by 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, and India, could be fully 
secured. 

Firstly, by the person making the Declaration professing an 
adherence to the doctrines of the Protestant Faith, on the model 
of that in the Anglican Ordination Service for Priests. 

Secondly, by his declaring on his salvation that he disavows and 
condemns the power claimed by the See of Rome, or by any of 
its agents, as the gift of Our Lord to St. Peter, of dispensing him 
from any oath or other form of affirmation taken by him. 

Thirdly, by his declaration that he believes that the commission 
given by Our Lord to St. Peter does not give any title to the See 
of Rome, or its representatives, to exercise any supremacy over the 
dominions of the Crown of England either in temporal or spiritual 
affairs, and that this Declaration cannot be dispensed with by the 
Pope. 

Surely, therefore, this Declaration, if any declaration can be binding 
VoL. 162.—No. 3. Z 
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at all, would be quite sufficient to prevent any crypto-Catholic from 
ascending the throne of England. 

In fairness to the See of Rome, we should also point out that its 
attitude towards the proposals of the Internuncio at Brussels was 
fully justified by the conduct both of Innocent XI. and of his 
immediate successors. 

It is well known that during the Tory ascendency in England 
after the Treaty of Utrecht, Queen Anne was only too anxious 
to declare her brother heir to the Throne if only he would become 
a nominal Protestant. The Popes consistently refused to assent to 
such an act. At the same time Pope Clement XII.,in 1710-1713, 
refused to sanction an agreement by which China would have 
become Christian if the Jesuits had been allowed to suffer the 
worship of Confucius and of ancestors to continue to exist, The 
attitude of Pope Leo XIII., in the question of Prince Boris of 
Bulgaria, is also well known. 

Consequently, far-reaching though the outcome of the doctrine of 
Probabilism undoubtedly is, we would yet venture to suggest that the 
forms of the King’s Declaration might be modified without doing the 
slightest injury to the Protestant religion or to the Protestant 
succession, and that by adopting this course the Protestant majority 
in the electorate might do much to heal the wounded feelings of 
their Roman Catholic fellow subjects. 

H. READE. 





TO PUBLIUS PULCHER. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF GUSTAV FRODING. 


When at thy table sparkled the foaming vintage of Graecia, 
Grapes from Chios and Lesbos in vessels golden and crystal, 
Shone against dainty-dressed tongues of a thousand pheasants ;— 
When from the swinging bronze came a gleam that illumined 
Marbles from Paros ;— 


When, under Tyrian purple, down-beds from Memphis 
Lured on each guest to soft sybaritical slumber, 
Cradled to dreams by the fluting of Attic musicians, 
Frenzied by Lalage’s dances on Indian carpets, 
Flushed by the wine-cup ;— 


Then rose a flattering murmur of voices patrician, 

Then the senator sat with lips a-smile at thy table, 

Then leapt applause from the hearts of friends without number : 

“Thou art the first man in Rome and the foremost in Latium,” 
“ Publius Pulcher! ” 


Now is thy dwelling barren and bare; at thy table 

Flasks of Falernian mourn over poverty’s victuals, 

Bread of the pauper and misery’s scantiest rations, 

Dark is thy dwelling and naked and chilly and bare as 
Caprea’s grey cliffs. 


The Shadow sits as a guest and familiar from old times, 

Scowling close at thy side, staring and nodding and speechless. 

Silence lingers and listens vainly for revellers’ voices,— 

Barren thy dwelling and mute; not a voice breaks the stillness, 
Neither a whisper. 


Yet there cometh a time when a longing will take thee 

Back to this hovel here, which now thou deemest so dreary, 

Homeless——with nowhere to rest thy head in its anguish— 

Shamefaced then shalt thou slink through crowds of whilom clients, 
Begging a bread-crust. 
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When, as a beggar, thou in some low wine-shop art sitting, 
Batt for the vulgar jest of drunken harlot or bully, 
Thinking sadly, perhaps, of five score talents long squandered, 
Lalage’s shaky old fingers, maybe, are proff’ring thee 

Olives and cheap wine. 


Mourn not, however, that Time has altered thy fortune, 
Bleared thine old comrade’s eyes that they may not behold thee, 
Emptied thy coffers, and made thee the mate of the base thrall,— 
Life has thrown off her mask that thou lighter-hearted 

May’st fare to Hades. 


WItuiaM FREDERICK HaRVEY 

















A MODERN PROPHET. 


It is, perhaps, more generally known than remembered or considered 
that the true meaning of the word “ prophet” is not “ a foreteller,” 
but “one who speaks for” another, “ an interpreter,” and especially 
“an interpreter of the divine will” or thought. The sense in 
which we so commonly employ it is only a secondary one, derived 
from this. For the essential characteristic of the prophet’s vision 
is not foresight, but insight ;—if, as is sometimes, but not always, 
the case, he sees afar off the things that shall be, it is because he 
has first rightly seen and comprehended the things that are. The 
natural philosopher, who discerns through the mass of observed 
facts the physical law which co-ordinates and governs them, and 
explains it to us; the statésman who endeavours to shape a nation’s 
policy according ‘to the laws of truth and righteousness ; the 
artist, whether as dramatist or novelist he interprets man to himself 
and to his fellow-men, or as poet, painter, or musician he 
expresses a noble thought in noble forms—each of these is a 
prophet, an interpreter of that line or syllable of the Thought of 
God which has been revealed to him that he might show it to us. 
Such an Artist-Prophet was the great English painter who has just 
passed away: of him we may say, as Mazzini said of a modern but 
little known Italian poet : } 


‘“‘ Art seemed to him, as in truth it is, the symbolic expression of the- 
Thought of an Epoch: the thought which expresses itself as legislation in 
politics, as reason in philosophy, as faith and synthesis in religion. For 
him, as for us, the Writer, the Poet, was the apostle, the priest of that 
thought, the man who, translating it into striking and attractive forms, 
images and harmonies, moves a people of believers to translate it into 
action.” 


And Mr, Watts himself, speaking of his own symbolic pictures, 
Bays : 

“The great majority of these works must be regarded rather as hiero- 
glyphs than anything else, certainly not as more than symbols, which all 
art was in the beginning, and which everything is that is not directly 
connected with physical conditions. In many cases the intention is frankly 
didactic, excuse for this, generally regarded as exasperating, being that it 
has been found, not seldom, that the attempts to reflect the thoughts of 
the most elevated minds of ali ages, even in an unused and halting 
language, have not been without interest at least, if without profit. 


1 Carlo Bini. 
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“ Whatever type may have been used, classical, medieval, or modern, the 
endeavour has been to impress distinctly the direction of modern thought.” 
This is the true prophetic spirit, the spirit of the greatest masters 
of all times; they have sought and found their inspiration in the 
life of the world around them, not isolating themselves from it in 
the idolatrous pursuit of “ Art for Art’s sake,” but entering deeply 
into its struggles, its aspirations, its dangers and temptations, and 
declaring to the utmost of their power the message entrusted to 
them, whether it be one of encouragement, of hope, or of warning. 
Mr. Watts’s art is not of the kind generally regarded in this 
country as “popular.” There is nothing commonplace or clap-trap 
about it; no mere prettiness or cleverness either of sentiment or of 
handling ; nor are his subjects of the type usually supposed to be 
“taking” with the general public. He is not content with asking 
us to see, or even to feel, only; he would have us think as well. 
He is not, as a rule, obscure, but his pictures are most often 
parables, and the meaning of a parable does not lie on the surface. 
Yet there is no doubt that his works do appeal to a very large 
section of the public, and to one comprising men of all classes, all 
shades of thought, and every degree of culture and ignorance. Of 
course opinions differ as to their beauty : they do not appeal equally, 
or in the same way, to every one; I have even met one or two 
people who found them “ depressing,” but I doubt if any one ever 
thought them uninteresting. They may not always please you, but 
you feel that they deserve more than a passing glance and might 
repay some study. Whatever else they may be, they are always 
striking ; they arrest our attention and compel us to ask their 
meaning. That is doubtless the first secret of the interest they 
awaken. But for those who will look at them thoughtfully there is 
a deeper one. Mr. Watts, prophet-like, takes for his subjects the 
things which really do interest men most if they think at all, and 
with which, sooner or later, every man must come face to face, 
whether he thinks or not :—Time, Death, Sin and Judgment, and the 
Faith, Hope and Love which are greater than these. 
Moreover—and here again we can recognise the prophet, he 
paints these things with power and truth, as one who has seen and 
known them for what they are, and would have us see them s0 too, 
stripped of the conventions and accidents with which we have been 
accustomed to associate or even to identify them. Cruelty, Lust and 
Greed, the ruin of all manliness, deforming the image of God into 
that, not of a brute, but of a monster; Time, not the hoary 
destroyer, but young, and full of splendid possibilities, marching 
still forward, hand-in-hand with Death, and followed by Judgment ; 
Death, mysterious, awful, irresistible aud . inevitable, but not 
hideous or cruel, and bearing in her lap flowers, the symbols of life 
immortal ; Hope, not the buoyant hope of ardent youth, but the 
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patient, heroic hope of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, enduring 
through clouds and darkness, through disillusion and solitude, till it 
** creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates” ; 
Love, strong, tender and faithful, comforting life along the rough 
upward way, braving death, and finally triumphant over Time and 
Death. Truths, all of them, as old as mankind—and as new :— 
have we always known and remembered them so well that we have 
no need of symbols to bring them home to us? 

On the pictures having special reference to particular aspects of 
modern life and thought we need not dwell, for as the painter 
himself has told us in his Prefatory Note to the catalogue of his 
works exhibited in 1896-7, “‘ they require no explanation.” 

Many of them, like Mammon and For he had Great Possessions, 
both in the Tate Gallery, deal with the question of wealth and its 
responsibilites. 

Not unconnected, I think, with this subject is the Condottiere,) 
@ wonderful character study. Keen, cold, and ruthless, grasping 
his leathern purse with both hands, utterly indifferent as to the 
banner he serves under, if-only he be well paid, he is the very type 
of the unscrupulous soldier of fortune in all ages, whether he fight 
with a sword of steel or of gold; in a free company or a joint-stock 
one. 

But let no one imagine that Mr, Watts was a sentimentalist or 
an advocate of economic Utopias: it is not Capital, but Greed, that 
he condemns; not wealth, but the wrong use and distribution of it. 
Nor is covetousness the only sin reproved by this modern prophet. 
Many women, I hope, will remember his Angel of Pity, exhibited, 
if my memory serves me aright, two years ago in the New Gallery 
and now at Compton, a touching and eloquent sermon against the 
thoughtless, or worse than thoughtless, cruelty inflicted on helpless 
creatures by personal vanity aud the tyranny of fashion. 

Turning to another class of pictures, The Eve of Peace, painted 
in 1863, always seems to me one of Mr. Watts’s most characteristic, 

suggestive, and helpful works, The picture is quite Titianesque in 
its dignity and rich, harmonious colour. A warrior, not young, but 
still in the prime of life, is standing under a chestnut tree, not in 
exultant pride of victory, but in solemn thought, with bowed head, 
and holding his sword and helmet in his hands. The warfare has 
been a strenuous one, perhaps with other and fiercer foes than those 
from without; but the victory is won, and peace, though scarcely 
attained, is in sight—a lasting peace, we feel sure: 


“For what we win and hold is through some strife.” 


Ruskin has said that: “ Whatever is rightly called music, or 
1 Now in the Gallery at Compton. 
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work of the Muses, is divine in help and healing,” and this is true 
of all the best art, by which term I mean not painting only, but 
literature and music as well—whatever, in short, has for its aim 
the expression of an idea by means of symbols appealing to the 
imagination. The art whose last word is not one of bracing or 
healing is never the highest. For as the end of man’s life is action, 
so the end of art is to fit him for action, and it does this by making 
him feel deeply and see rightly. We are so apt to get one-sided 
views of things without intending or even being aware of it: the 
very keenness of our interest in any question often prevents our 
seeing it in its true proportion and bearings and so lessens the 
practical utility of our attempts to deal with it, Art cannot solve 
the problems of life, but it can and does show them to us under 
aspects which we had missed or disregarded, and the highest art 
does more than this: it shows us a standpoint from which we may 
obtain a larger and juster view of them, and thus, while it inspires 
us to seek their solution, it helps us to choose the best means of 
finding it, according to our power and opportunities. Hence the 
importance of the artist being a true prophet. 

In one sense every true artist is a prophet, for to prophesy, as 
we have seen, is to interpret, and interpretation is the very soul of 
art. Mere realism, whether on canvas or on the printed page or 
score, is not properly art; neither is mere impressionism, The 
first is, at best an imitation, at worst a parody ; the second is a form 
of that emotionalism which is so marked a characteristic of our 
time, and which is no less dangerous in the sphere of art than in 
that of religion, morals, or politics. In the stricter and peculiar 
sense of the word, however, the gift of prophecy, which is genius, is 
the rarest of all gifts, nor is it bestowed on all in equal measure. 
Of those privileged ones to whom it is given there are, alas, too 
many who pervert and misuse it; false prophets who call darkness 
light and light darkness. Others again, like Lancelot, see the 
Sangreal from afar, but may not draw near to it, for their quest is 
not free from some taint of self-seeking. Yet they have seen that. 
they have seen. But the perfect achievement of the Sangreal, with 
the healing power that belongs to it, was, and is, for those alone 
who in singleness of heart have willed not only to see, but to follow 
it—not, as in the old legend, by leaving the world, but rather by 
living faithful to it in the world, prophesying of it, like Mr. Watts, 
in their lives as in their words and works. These are the Galahads 
and Percivals, of whom one of themselves! has said: ‘‘ The prophets 
and guides of humanity upon its pilgrimage are the men on whose 
brow God has set the seal of Genius sanctified by Virtue.” 


L. E. Martineau. 


1 Joseph Mazzini. 

















A NEW ASPECT OF DARWINISM. 


A DISTINGUISHED doctor said to me not long ago that the best mark 
of an able man in his profession was that he knew how little of 
medical science was certain, and realised that nine-tenths of it was 
empirical. Such a man was the likeliest to effect a cure and the 
likeliest to extend the bounds of science. The common duffers 
supposed there was little unknown, and seldom studied any case 
further than to see what rule to apply. 

This is an old story, as old as human history, and may be 
paralleled in any profession. What is worse, it is conspicuous in 
science. It might be less so if precision in the use of our language 
were more esteemed, for that would mean precision in thought too. 
The popular contrast between words and facts misleads us into 
supposing that words do not matter. It is the delusion of savages. 
Words are our principal means of knowing facts not under our 
noses, The contrast that is important is between words that are and 
words that are not rightly fitted to facts, 

It is another popular delusion—natural in a nation of newspaper- 
readers—that there are no words of abiding truth. The public like 
Pilate asks in jest, “What is truth?” and grins at you sincerely 
enough. Its attitude even to our best writers is not unlike that of 
the listening loungers to the stump orators in the parks. The 
truth is not wanted and not expected, only something to amuse. 
“ Literary men” need to spin yarns, which nobody is expected to 
believe. So averse are we to facing the facts of life that we jumble 
up what we cannot help knowing into a few crude guesses and go 
dreaming along. When jostled awake for a minute, we just 
stumble in the opposite direction, so that the collective progress of 
the human intellect may fairly be compared to that of a drunk 
man staggering home, swerving from one side of the road to the 
other. 

Take a sample of this. The hills and the rocks seem to us ever- 
lasting. Lasting indeed they are, compared to the little lives of 
men. Then comes to the common-place man the discovery that in 
long millions of years the rocks and the bills do change, or perhaps 
he sees or hears of an earthquake. Dropping the delusion that 
they are everlasting, he falls into another, that they are more 
changeable than himself; and even the judicious Professor Geikie 
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(in his “Earth Sculpture”) quotes with approval the lines of 
Tennyson : 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to fourm and nothing stands. 


Let us complete the quotation : 


They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


Compare this with the original Latin poetry which suggested the 
hyperbole, namely, the lines of Ovid: 


‘“‘T have seen the sea where once was most solid ground; and lands 
made from the ocean have I seen; while far from the shore the sea-shells 
were strewn.” 


Even a scientific writer would now think this too cold, It is 
perfectly true, that is all; and, as science cannot be advanced by 
counting votes, the sooner we learn the value of accurate statement, 
the better it will be for science, if not for ourselves. 

In no province is this more needful than in biology, the science 
of the phenomena of life. In 1880 Huxley prophesied that 


in another twenty years, the new generation, educated under the influ- 
ences of the present day, will be in danger of accepting the main doctrines 
of the Origin of Species with as little reflection, and it may be with as 
little justification, as so many of our contemporaries, twenty years ago, 
rejected them. ‘It is,” he remarked, “the customary fate of new truths 
to begin as heresies and to end as superstitions. 

None can blame Haxley for this prophecy’s fulfilment, which he 
deplored in advance. Far be it from me to say a word in deprecia- 
tion of one of the best men that lived in the nineteenth century. 
What though he did seem to think, at times, that he could discover 
the secrets of the Universe from the corpses of the beasts? He was 
too big a man to go on thinking so. He had flung himself too 
heartily into his business, that was all; and his mind was subdued 
to what it worked in, ‘‘like the dyer’s hand.” The pleasure of 
reading his books is like that of watching an expert engineer at a 
difficult task. No prize-fight could be more exhilarating than the 
controversy between him and Mr. Gladstone. Courage, intellect 
and industry like Huxley’s are so rare that, to see them, it is well 
worth while to be bored a little about bones. 

For many generations in Europe men had believed that the 
various species of living things were fixed and unalterable. 
Gradually it came to light that in the course of ages one species had 
evolved out of another, type succeeding type. No more beautiful 
bird’s-eye view of the world’s history was ever unfolded before men’s 
eyes, if only they could have had the patience to state it clearly and 
look at it. But that has been exactly what they did not do, They 
rushed to the opposite extreme, and concluded that all species were 
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in a fluid state, like the cloud to which Hamlet invited the attention 
of Polonious ; and in all seriousness, with quite unconscious humour, 
many scientific sages, fresh from the laboratory or the dissecting- 
room, with only a superficial knowledge of haman history, have 
humoured us to the top of our bent. It is poor consolation indeed 
to feel they are sincere enough. That only means they are them- 
selves no wiser than those who heed them. 

What has never yet been remarked is that this is merely the 
revival of a foolish old superstition, still believed by many Asiatics. 
When once an intelligent globe-trotter asked me what the effect of 
the “discovery ” of Natural Selection would be upon the Buddhist 
faith, I showed him Buddhists as confident as himself of the 
instability of species. A certain regimental doctor once spoke of 
sacrificing himself to science by marrying an ape. His messmates 
hinted at a strait-waistcoat. He was more easily dissuaded when he 
learned that the natives would see nothing to wonder at but his bad 
taste ! 

_The gradations in European thought from sense to nonsense are 
as many as the links between different kinds of animals; but they 
are much less amusiug to behold. Suffice it to glance at the ex- 
tremities. 

Darwin himself distinguished between evolution—which the facts 
ef geology alone almost suffice to prove—and his theory of Natural 
Selection, which he tendered as an explanation of it, a working 
hypothesis, nothing more. JHe insisted that it was not the exclusive 
means of modifying species. Variation which could not be accounted 
for he always recognised, and at last he plainly said that he had 
under-estimated the amount of it. 

Far different is the procedure now of some so-called scientists, to 
whom Natural Selection has become a superstition. Huxley was a 
true prophet, and the fanatics in science bid fair to become as much 
of a nuisance as ever were the priests. To suppose that evidence of 
evolution proved Natural Selection was only their first step. The 
next was to suppose that the evolution of human society could 
be understood by studying the fishes in the sea and other creatures 
even less intelligent. 

In an outburst of wild humour, Carlyle makes Tenfeledroeckh 
compare the inhabitants of a city to “an Egyptian pitcher of tamed 
vipers, each struggling to get its head above the others.” In sad 
literal earnest, poor Nietsche considered society to be something even 
more hideous, a mass of savage beasts of prey. A fishpond, void of 
food, and full of fishes, with nothing to live upon but each other— 
such was the appearance of Humanity to the unhappy Nietsche. No 
wonder he ended early in a madhouse ! 

Dean Swift seemed to be going far when he humorously described 
&@ political projector at Lagado, whose pet scheme was to provide 
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“effectual remedies for all diseases and corruptions to which the 
several kinds of public administration are subject,’ by physicians 
administering to the senators the appropriate “ lenitives, aperients, 
. Testringents, . . . laxatives, . . .” and so on. To procure har- 
mony, his plan was wholesale trepanning, interchanging not the tops 
of the skulls only, but also portions of the brains. This seems very 
funny in its absurdity, but it is scarcely more absurd than the sturdy 
and erudite Heckel’s deliberate doctrine, that the soul itself is the 
“collective idea of all the physic functions of protoplasm.” 
(Riddle of the Universe. chapter vii.) Even fishes, it seems, are 
much too like ourselves to give us a clue to the mysteries of the mind. 
We must, forsooth, give our days and nights to the contemplation of 
our microscopic fellow-mortals, the Infusoria, the Spermatoza, the 
Rhizopods, and the beautiful Amoebas. Blind Milton could console 
himself : 
“So much the rather thou, celestial Light ! 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes; all mist from thence 


Purge and disperse; that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 


Herr Haeckel also has to look at things invisible, but a microscope 
too well suffices him; and he proses about cell-souls, communal 
souls, epithelial souls, and the need for lawyers and officials, senators 
and schoolmasters to be, first and foremost, cunningly instructed by 
Haeckels about the cells that do our thinking for us, until those of 
his readers who persevere to the end may be excused for believing 
that he, at any rate, has a great deal in common with the “ uni- 
cellular algae” he sweetly describes. who “accomplish a kind of 
creeping . . . motion . . . by ejecting a slimy substance at one 
side.” This latter-day prophet has disciples, however, who fancy he 
is unanswerable because he is unanswered. His ‘ Riddle of the 
Universe” is sold abroad at sixpence a copy, and there are many 
simple persons who believe he has solved the riddle ! 

When the drunkard staggering home has fallen and is roll- 
ing in the mud, it cannot be denied there is still some resem- 
blance between him and our enlightened collective intelligence. But 
when he staggers to his feet again, it would be unkind not to give 
him at least a hint as to the direction. His staggerings are un- 
avoidable, but it is expedient to make sure the direction is right. 
Left to himself in the dark, he may face about and go back. 

Some such purpose may be served by two little books recently 
published, Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s “Categories,” and Mr. J. W. 
Barclay’s “ New Theory of Organic Evolution.” 

To me the value of both of them isthat they may serve to remind 
us of the great fact on which Newton loved to dwell, that all human 
knowledge is but an infinitesimal fraction of the infinite Universe. 
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Miracles or things to wonder at are not diminished but multiplied 
the more our knowledge grows ; and even in the realms of science, 
the man who is ready to explain all things, whatever be the shape 
of his pocket, whatever be the shape of his Pocket-Theory of the 
Universe, is essentually an intellectual dwarf. To speak in lan- 
guage he can understand, he isa sample of atavism, reproducing the 
defects of our arboreal ancestors. 

Many years have gone by since Dr. Hutchison Stirling taught 
us the ‘‘ Secret of Hegel”; and still he stands forward in a truly 
inspiriting way to wage his old war against Materialism, while life 
is left him. 

“ With mind unwearied still doth he engage, 
In spite of failing vigour and of age, 
Nor quits the combat till he quits the stage!” 


The most interesting part of his latest book is his examination of 
the foundations of Darwin’s famous theory. He emphasises what is 
continually overlooked, the meaning of Darwin’s own admissions 
that : 


belief in Natural Selection must at present be grounded, entirely on 
general considerations—we cannot prove that a single species has changed ; 
nor can we prove that the supposed changes are beneficial, which is the 
groundwork of the theory ; nor can we explain why some species have 
changed and others have not. 


Bat for the mistake of confusing Natural Selection with Evolution, 
these candid avowals of Darwin himself, who was too great a man 
not to be candid, would long ago have predisposed us to be on our 
guard against a theory still unproved. It is no exaggeration to say 
there is as much evidence in support of Transubstantiation as in 
support of Natural Selection. Both are believed on “ general consi- 
derations,” or, in other words, they are guesses made with imperfect 
knowledge. If, as we flatter ourselves, we are a matter-of-fact 
nation, we should surely agree with the pregnant words of Goethe: 
“Theories are usually the overhasty efforts of an impatient under- 
standing that would gladly be rid of phenomena, and so just puts in 
their place pictures, notions, nay, often mere words.” 

Whether or not we agree with the venerable metaphysieian in 
applying these words to Darwin, it must be clear that it would be 
absurd to refuse to reconsider the “general considerations” on 
which Darwin’s theory has to rest in the absence of other proof. 
That is in effect what Mr. Barclay’s theory requires us to do, and 
a curious and interesting little book it is—forerunner, perhaps, of 
many like itself, He is a critic of a new kind, whom “ Dar- 
winians ” may find it easier to ignore than to refute. 

Readers may recollect how Darwin illustrated his doctrine by his 
pigeons. His theory was that new species arose by the accumula- 
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tion of extremely slight variations, ‘‘ selected ” by Nature, meaning 
the surrounding conditions of life, just as by man in breeding 
animals or in gardening. Now Mr. Barclay knows as much about 
cattle as Mr. Darwin about pigeons, and whereas Darwin supposed 
the trifling variations obtained bg modifying emternal conditions could 
be indefinitely multiplied, Mr. Barclay maintains the exact contrary, 
The breeder can only develop the type. He cannot effect any specific 
variation, and even the improved “ expression of type” can only be 
obtained for a few generations. The surrounding conditions, the 
struggle for existence, as we call it, can do no more than man can 
do—it can destroy, bat it cannot create. 

Mr. Barclay does not contend for any outside creative power. 
‘* Our theory does not assnme,” he says, 


in the evolution of new species, any intervention of supernatural power 
different in principle from that which brought into existence the simplest 
forms of life. . . . We cannot see the force that causes variation in the 
embryo, but neither can we see the force that causes the grain of seed to 
germinate, or that brings the apple to the ground.” 

His argument is that while one species grew out of another, it was 
by a mysterious modification of the specific Life-force. He means, 
in fact, what Mrs. Browning meant by a remark which, perhaps, 
he never heard, but which Dr. Hutchison Stirling quotes: Darwin 
was “not poet enough to understand that life develops from 
within!” 

Another way of putting it shortly would be to say that what 
Darwin called “spontaneous variation,” and could not even profess 
to explain, seems to Mr. Barclay the whole of the matter ; but he does 
not like the phrase. It certainly is misleading, for there is no 
effect without a cause. It is better to say mysterious variation. 
The word “spontancous” conceals our ignorance, and suggests the 
absurdity of effects without causes. 

Mr. Barclay does not hesitate to offer his own explanation, which 
may be described as a pious Pantheism identifying God and Nature. 
Looking at the many-coloured web of life, like Napoleon looking at 
the stars, he asks, “Who made all that?” But his is no book of 
apologetics. His appeal is not to prejudice, but to experience; 
and, notwithstanding the brevity with which he writes, it seems to 
be from a generalisation as wide as Darwin’s that he draws a con- 
clusion the reveree of his. How many English scientists have fully 
realised how difficult it is to work Darwin’s hypothesis when ac- 
counting for bees? We have no more illustrious naturalist than 
Fabre, who never would agree to Darwin’s conclusion. 

Darwin’s glory, says Mr. Barclay, is that he made evolution 
‘‘ familiar to the public mind,” so that “the succession of different 
types, and the fundamental similarity in organisation between any 
race and its antecessor in the same line of evolution, are established 
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facts ;” and Darwin himself would be the first to acknowledge the 
validity of the methods whereby Mr. Barclay now challenges his 
theory of natural selection. One could wish that Huxley were alive 
to deal with this new aspect of it; but in the fulness of time new 
Huxleys shall arise, who shall feel it no shame but only a duty to 
avow that, even on the old grey earth itself, there is more “ than is 
dreamed of in our philosophy.” 

Meanwhile, if we can no more keep the Haeckels in the dis- 
secting-rooms than the priests in the churches, we can console our- 
selves with the old reflection that in the long run the truth pre- 
vails. 

Davip Wizson. 








CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE. 


THe Report of the United States National Museum for 19921 contains 
a record of valuable work done in various departments of sclence. 
Professor O. T. Mason contributes an iateresting and very complete 
monograph on “ Aboriginal American Basketry.” In this art the 
American native races were, and are still, highly proficient, and 
many of the baskets illustrated by Professor Mason show a grace 
of form and ornament which it would be difficult to surpass. The 
so-called Panama hat is one of the best known instanoes of 
American basketry, and the author gives some interesting par- 
ticulars of its production. These hats are made in the Manavi 
district of Ecuador, from the leaves of a native species of palm, 
Carludoviea palmata, which is grown specially for the purpose. 
The plaiting is done while the atmosphere is humid, from about 
midnight to seven o'clock in the morning, and it requires from 
three to five months’ labour to make one of the finest hats. Baskets 
of se fine a texture that they were water-tight were in frequent 
use by the aborigines at the time of the discovery of America, and 
are still made by some tribes. Mr. F. V. Coville has identified a 
large number of the plants from which the materials used in 
basketry are derived, and although his list is at present necessarily 
incomplete, it will form the basis of future work in the same 
direction. Mr. Coville also contributes an interesting article on 
‘* wokas,” a primitive food of the Klamath Indians, This food is 
prepared from the seeds of a water-lily, Nymphea polysepala, much 
resembling our Nuphar lutea. Although “ wokas” is not at present 
produced on a Jarge scale, it seems to possess some advantages as a 
food product, and its cultivation might prove remunerative. 

A third edition of Dr. Lewkowitsch’s well-known work on oils 
fats, and waxes? has just been issued. While, however, the pre- 
vious edition dealt chiefly with methods of analysis, the present 
work covers the whole technology of the subject, and does so in a 
very complete manner, There are too many technical works 

1 Report of the United States National Museum for the Year ending June 80, 1902. 
Weshlngton. 1904. 


2 Chemical Technology and Tg nf Oils, Fats, and Waxes. By J. Lewkowitsch. 
London ;: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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published which are simply colourless compilations of the produc- 
tions of other writers; but in the present instance we have that 
happy combination of theory and practice which is necessary for 
the production of a perfect work in any branch of technology. 
Not only does Dr. Lewkowitsch bring us the most recent informa- 
tion on the subjects in which he is an acknowledged expert, but he 
does not hesitate to express his opinion on the various processes, 
whether of analysis or manufacture. This is precisely what the 
reader of such a work requires, and we must congratulate the 
author on having concentrated so much real and usefal information 
into the comparatively small space of some 1150 pages. - The 
illustrations are clear and well chosen, and most of them are new. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE second vula ne of A History of the British Empire in the Nine-- 
teenth Century} treats of the campaigns of Wellington and the 
policy of Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Marcus R. P. Dorman has 


succeeded in vindicating the latter from the attacks of Sir Spencer 
Walpole and Harriet Martineau, and in proving that Fox, in his 
foreign policy, followed the best traditions, Mr. Dorman cannot 
be congratulated on his style, but his industry is amazing, and his. 
research in our archives has brought to light many curious facts. 
that have escaped the notice of previous writers in the same field.. 
For instance, we now learn from his pages that the British Govern- 
ment supplied the Prussians with funds to form secret societies for 
the purpose of saving their country from France and of opposing 
any concerted action with the Czar. Here is a specimen of the 
cryptic correspondence at that period: ‘Meanwhile our friends- 
over sea might have taken his kitchen-garden to themselves. Now, 
I am sorry to say, I fear we shall have but a moderate fair, and in 
the end nothing but miserable weeds.” The purport of this 
rigmarole is simply that England might have shown more sympathy. 
Again, we learn that the Czar was so certain of the final success of 
the coalition against Napoleon that he asked leave of the British 
Minister to extend the boundaries of Russia to the Vistula. 
Serious students will derive an immense amount of information 
from this and the preceding volume, which are no re-hash of text- 
books, but the outcome of original research. 

The appearance of The Journal of Montaigne’s Travels in Italy by 


1A History of the British Empire in the Nineteenth Century. By Marcus R. P. 
Dorman. Vol. II. 1800-1825. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
1904, 
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way of Switzerland and Germany in 1580 and 1581, translated by 
Mr. W. G. Waters, must come as a surprise to the majority of 
mankind, who only know Montaigne as the author of a single book, 
to wit, the “‘ Essays.” And, indeed, the very existence of the Journal 
was unknown till 1774, when a certain M. Pronis, who was collect- 
ing materials for a history of Périgord, discovered the MS. in a 
chest at the Chateau de Montaigne. Up to February 16, 1581, 
the Journal is the work of an amanuensis, who wrote sometimes in 
the first and sometimes in the third person, the author afterwards 
annotating what he had dictated. From the middle of May to 
November 1, 1581, Montaigne made his entries in a curious dog- 
Italian of his own, and only resumed his native language when 
Mont Cenis had been crossed. The Journal was done into English 
by W. Hazlitt in 1842, and published with his edition of Cotton’s 
Essays, but has not been reprinted with the latter. Mr. W. G. 
Waters has done his work well; his notes are brief, scholarly, and 
to the point; and, as a translator, he has avoided the affectation of 
archaic English whilst preserving the quaint simplicity of the 
original, Montaigne had a twofold object in his tour, viz., the 
satisfaction of his curiosity, and the hope of finding some relief 
from a distressing malady in the medicinal springs that had worked 
wonders down from old Roman times. No malade imaginaire 
himself; for doctors, their science, and-their nostrums, his contempt 
was as profound as Moliére’s, when the latter created MM. Diafoirus, 
Purgon, and a host of other ignorant disciples of A‘sculapius, 
Montaigne was forty-seven when he started on an extensive tour, 
which was, however, brought to an abrupt conclusion by his election 
to the mayoralty of Bordeaux. First he journeyed N. to 
Plombiéres, thence by Basel to Augsburg and Munich, afterwards 
through Tyrol to Verona and Padua, visiting most of the famous 
‘baths of the N. and centre. He spent five months at Rome, and, 
finally, nearly the same time at Lucca. In point of style and general 
interest, the Travels, it must be confessed,’are vastly inferior to the 
Essays ; yet, without them, his autobiography would be incomplete. 
They throw a flood of light on his sweet and happy disposition, 
which neither his constant physical tortures nor the inconvenience 
of the inns and roads could mar. Even when he was very ill at 
Lucca, he could write in this strain of philosophic resignation: 
‘Tt would be too great cowardice and ischifilta on my part if, 
knowing that I am every day in danger of death from these ail- 
ments, and drawing nearer thereto every hour in the course of 
nature, I did not do my best to bring myself into a fitting mood to 
meet my end whenever it may come, And in this respect it is 

1 The Journal of Montaigne’s Travels in Italy by way of Switzerland and Germany in 


1580 and 1581. Translated and Edited by W. G. Waters, Three Vols. London: 
John Murray. 1903. 
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wise to take joyfully all the good fortune God may send.” The 
Sormat of these handy little volumes is exquisite, and the same may 
be said of the plates and plans, for the most part reproduced from 
works more or less contemporary with Montaigne. The work is 
furnished with an excellent index. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Ir would be an easy matter to conjure up before the mind’s eye a 
formidable list of tragedies associated with the Grand Stand at 
Epsom ; but, during the whole course of its eventful history, it can 
hardly have witnessed one more pathetic than that which befell 
Pauline Ayres, the too trusting heroine of Motherhood.1 She was 
within three weeks to become the wife of Everard Lomas, a young 
doctor who was about to take over his father’s practice. But, 
“ Alas, how easily things go wrong ; 
A sigh too much or a kiss too long ; 


Then cometh a mist like a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again.” 


His lungs are found to be touched, so, on the advice of a specialist, 
he accepts the post of doctor on a millionaire’s sailing yacht, and 
is absent for a year. On his return he finds that his fiancée has 
paid a bitter penalty for her momentary indiscretion, and the con- 
sequences have to be faced. Mr. L. Parry Trescott has displayed 
unusual psychological insight in his treatment of maternal love in 
conflict with wifely obedience and devotion. It is a work as 
remarkable for its artistic restraint as for the delicate and masterly 
manner in which a difficult series of situations is handled. 

When Aymard de Saint-Leu, whose soul was distracted between 
scepticism and mystic dreaming, found his love for his beantiful 
cousin Iréne returned, all the geverous instincts of his nature—the 
inheritance from a long line of Royalist ancestors—were aroused. 
Unfortunately for all parties, the old Marquis, who destined him to 
be the statesman who was to save politically-distracted France, 
insisted that the marriage should be postponed till the latter had 
studied comparative politics in the capitals of Europe. When 
Aymard returns home he finds the Marquis dead and Iréne, without 
giving him any reasons, bent on breaking off her engagement. 
She fears that she may fall a victim to phthisis, the disease from 
which her mother had died. Aymard becomes a misogynistic 

* profligate, and ruins himself by gambling, but to save his ancestral 


1 Motherhood, By L, Parry Truscott, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1904, 
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home he consents to marry a wealthy heiress, who dies, a few years 
later, leaving him a son. The true story of Iréne’s renunciation is 
then brought to his knowledge; his love for her, always dormant, 
now returns, and when happiness seems at last within his reach, a 
bullet from an English rifle lays him low when fighting in the 
ranks of the Boers.! 

The Essays and Representative Men? of R. W. Emerson have long 
since attained the rank of an English classic. Their author is 
indisputably the most original thinker that America can boast, aad 
the essays themselves possess a literary value apart from and out of 
all proportion to the shadowy system of philosophy which they were 
designed to formulate. In this respect, and in their common 
detestation of Philistinism, Emerson may be likened to Matthew 
Arnold ; but, as a poet, the American cannot be compared with his 
more academic rival, whose lyrics are of unsurpassable beauty. 

Place-Name Synonyms Classified? by Mr. Austin Farmar, is a 
work arranged according to a system of double-entry, by which the 
names appear under a series of catagories, such as “situation,” 
“‘colour,” “ minerals,” “plants,” &. Next comes an Index to 
Root Elements, and, finally, an Index to Interpretation. Take, 
for instance, the word “‘ Hornby.” This is referred to the category 
“elevation,” and is shown with fourteen other place-names to signify 
“ dwelling ” at the point. It is based on Miss Blackie’s Etymological 
Geography (Murray, 1875), but Mr. Farmar has rejected all in that 
collection that appeared to him more than doubtful. Words of one 
element, and those of three or more, are excluded as not falling in 
with his plan. The work does not pretend to be more than a sketch ; 
but it has evidently been the outcome of much patient stady and 
research. 

Nearly a century has passed away since the first of that series of 
essays by S. T. Coleridge which, with numerous additions, were 
afterwards published under the title of Zhe Friend, began to 
circulate “exclusively by the general post, among the scanty num- 
ber of subscribers,” Their author was the first English meta- 
physician to fall under the spell of the German transcendentalists, 
and it was his hope to aid in the formation of fixed principles in 
politics, morals, and religion. Lovers of noble literature should be 
grateful to Messrs. George Bell and Sons for providing them with 
so compact and tasteful an edition of The Friend. 

In Un Divorce,® M, Paul Bourget brings his remarkable faculty 


1 Le Sillon. Par Resclauze de Bermon. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

2 Works of R. W. Emerson. In Four Volumes. Vol. I. Essays and Representative 
Men. The York'Library. London : George Bell & Sons. 

oo Synonyms Classified. By Austin Farmar. London: David Nutt. 
1904. 

‘ The Friend. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The York Library. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 1904. 

° Un Divorce. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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of psychological analysis to bear on the vexed question of the dis- 
solubility of the marriage tie. In England, which is a Babel of 
nominally Christian but mutually discordant sects, the issues, though 
equally grave, are less acutely felt than in France, where the de- 
structive principles of the Revolution are daily being brought into 
direct conflict with the teaching of the clergy. M. Bourget states 
the case on both sides with conspicuous fairness, like a practised 
dialectician who feels that his cause would suffer rather than gain 
by minimising or understating the arguments of his adversary. 
History teaches that all the higher civilisations have tended towards 
monogamy. Now, divorce is not monogamy, but successive poly- 
gamy. Dans les pays ow le divorce existe, le chiffre des criminels, des 
fous, des suicides est proportionnellement décuple chez les divorcés—a 
fact adduced by the author and proved by the statistics collected by 
Professor Enrico Morselli, the Italian Positivist. 

Spindrift of the Salt Sea Waves by Ella Fordyce, is a romance 
in which poetic justice is sternly meted out to poor Mollie Hazelrigg, 
the fisherman’s lovely and lovable daughter, whose only fault was to 
marry the heir-presumptive to a fine estate in Norfolk, instead of 
the young fisherman who had worried her into an engagement. The 
story contains an interesting description of the Farne Islands, espe- 
cially of Lindisfarne, hallowed by its associations with St. Cuthbert. 
It is a book which will appeal more to girls than to boys. 

In My Australian Girlhood,? Mrs. Campbell Praed writes discur- 
sively on a subject that lies very near her heart with an enthusiasm 
that must communicate itself to even the least emotional of her 
readers. She avows her love for the Blacks, some of whom were 
her playfellows at Naraigin. “It was,” she writes, “mainly the 
fault of the Whites that they learned treachery, and were incited 
to rapine and murder.” The settlers in those far off days seldom 
vexed their souls with subjects theological, so it is not surprising 
that on being asked by a certain Dean (who had that morning been 
strenuously engaged in hewing saplings wherewith to partition off 
a hut for the ladies’ accommodation) if there were no ceremonies 
they wished performed—christenings, marryings or—he was going 
to add, from force of habit, buryings. The man laughed. “ When 
any of us goes off the hooks we bury each other, and I shouldn't 
suppose that would make any odds at the day of judgment. Most 
of us are spliced all regular, and most of us has got kids, and 
nearly all of em running about. There don’t seem to be much use 
in fixing a name on to a young ’un as answers to his call already.” 
Nevertheless, there was a christening that day, and, probably, of the 
most unconventional sort that has ever been recorded. The illus 


1 Spindrift of the Salt Sca Waves. By Ella Fordyce. London: Swan Sonnen- 
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trations from photographs are plentiful, and of high quality. We 
hope this cheaper edition of what may be regarded as Mrs. Campbell 
Praed’s early autobiography will attract numerous readers. 





POETRY. 


In his Prefatory Letter to Semaine de Jewnesse 1 by Baron Xavier 
Reille, M. Frangois Coppée writes as follows: ‘‘I only wish to tell 
you here of the keen pleasure your verses have given me, The 
mere reading of them has actually brought back to me my youth ; 
I have found there that frankness of thought and heart, that fresh- 
ness of feelings, that vernal charm and delicate grace which are the 
privilege of youth.” The volume is divided into seven days, each 
symbolised by a flower. 


“ J’ai mis ces fleurs de ma jeunesse 
Loin de tout souffle dessécheur 
Pour en conserver la fraicheur 
Et le parfum et la finesse ; 

J’ai versé sur chacune un pleur ; 
Et jen ai fait une semaine 

Ou les jours ont chacun la leur. 

A chaque jour suffit sa peine!” 


The poet has gazed on 
“La route oi l’on meurt de trop vivre,” 


and recoiled from it terrified ; 


“Car je sais trop que, dans l’orniére qu'il s’est faite, 
Plus d’un parmi vous est pour toujours embourbé ; 
Et j’ai peur du Bon Dieu comme un petit bébé!” 


The following quatrain, entitled ‘‘ Sauvegarde,” is, to our thinking, 
the gem of the collection : 


“ Aimons-nous! On peut s’aimer sans remords 
Et sans alarmes, 
Quand on a versé sur les mémes morts 
Les mémes larmes.” 


In “ Simple Aveu” there is a reminiscence of Ronsard : 


* Peut-étre les saurons-nous mieux 
Quand vous serez vieille, trés-vieille, 
Et que je serai vieux, trés vieux.” 


1 Semaine de Jeunesse. Par Baron Xavier Reille. Paris: Librairie Henri Leclerc. 
04. . 
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Baron Xavier Reille is to be heartily congratulated on this volume 
of exquisite verse. 

In The Venusiad and other Poems, Mr. Douglas Carswell, whose 
modest Preface should mollify the very crustiest of critics, displays 
considerable acquaintance with the poets in general, many of whom 
he, consciously or unconsciously, imitates, more or less happily, in a 
variety of metres. That he is a devoted admirer of Heinrich Heine 
there can be little doubt; the latter’s influence is conspicuous in 
the “ Chansons.” For example: 


“Once a sage and serious person 
Gravely thus accosted me— 
‘ Canst thou tell me what is Heaven ? 
Or what Purgatory be?’ 


“To this sage and serious person 
Then with ardour I replied : 
¢ When thou art beloved ’tis Heaven ; 
Purgatory when denied.’” 


But ;his admiration for that poet does not blind him to certain 
flaws in his idol : 
“ There is a ring of hollowness, a want 

Of body in thine utterings; at core 

A rottenness; a fervour that is cold, 

A saltness in thy Helliconian fount, 

A swindle, like poor Torrigiano’s store 

Of farthings when we look for wealth of gold.” 


Perhaps Mr. Carswell is happiest in his lyrics; for instance: 


‘¢ All alone sits Maryllis, 
Singing full of happiness, 
From the crimson peep of morn, 
Till the dew’s upon the thorn, 
Hidden ’neath her beechen shell, 
Hidden deep in woody dell.” 

A Wanderer and other Poems,? by Miss Leila Macdonald, deserves 
much more than the casual notice usually accorded to contemporary 
verse. The title-poem and two other dramatic interludes, respec- 
tively entitled ‘‘The Love of the Poor” and ‘The Coming of 
Death,” occupy fully three-quarters of this dainty little volume, 
which, in a certain sense, is the outcome of the Celtic revival. 
Miss Macdonald is keenly conscious of the sense of tears in human 
things, allied to that reverential submission to the inscrutable 
designs of God, which would seem to be the heritage of nations 
haunted persistently by the ghosts of lofty but unrealised ideals, 
Sehnsucht, passionate and intense, permeates the Wanderer’s 
reluctant song : 

1 The Venustad and other Poems. By Douglas Carswell. Privately printed. 1904. 


oa My Wanderer and other Poems. By Leila Macdonald. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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“‘ There’s a land of heart’s desire where my weary feet would rest, 
Oh, woe’s me for the longing and the pain ! 
"Tis a land of love’s delight on a maiden’s snowy breast, 
Oh, woe’s me, for we'll never meet again ! 
Woe for the longing, woe for the grief ! 
Sorrow past saying, and love past belief !” 


“The Lover's Lament” is a lyric that owes much of its tendsr 
pathos to its antiphonal refrain : 


‘In the old walled garden when the year was old 
The naked trees let drip the sullen rain ; 
Shuddering, the leaves spread on the empty paths, 
In the old walled garden when the year was old. 


In the old walled garden when the year was old 
I bowed my head where once our heads had lain. 
Love, give me death, for life is desolate, 

In the old walled garden when the year was old.” 


A trick of versification, perhaps, and one not to be lightly employed 
by the average rhymester, but legitimate and most rhetorically 
effective when handled by genius as unique as that of Edgar Allen 
Poe, or of the forgotten troubadour who sang in his Alba: 


‘Oi deus, oi deus, de l’alba! tan tost ve.” 


In the symbolistic ‘‘ Chanson d’Avril” the beauty of the third stanza 
is marred by an absurd printer’s error in the fourth line. 
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